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PREFACE. 


N Good Friday, April 13, 1906, died at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y., Dr. 
Reuben Parsons. 

“Truth is mighty and must prevail, and blessed 
is he who helps to clear a path for her!” These 
words can ‘be truly applied to the career of the 
priest whose death has been a great loss to the 
Catholic world, for Dr. Reuben Parsons stands 
alone—unequaled among American writers in 
his chosen field of Ecclesiastical History. 

Although unusually gifted, his modest nature 
preferred to be unknown, to lead a quiet life with 
Christ. Yet from his seclusion he sent forth 
such words of wisdom and strength into the 
world that fame found him and placed him among 
those whose lifework, blessed by God, has been a 
light to others on the dark cross-roads of life. 

The lives of great men are always interesting : 


(v) 
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they reveal those hidden and mysterious ways, 
by which Providence guides His chosen ones to 
that sphere of life marked out in his Eternal 
Councils. For the details of Dr. Reuben Par- 
sons’ life we are indebted to his sister. He was 
born in Paterson, N. J., on Jan. 18, 1841. En- 
dowed as he was by nature with brilliant faculties, 
soon his precocious mind developed under the 
careful training of his mother, who worshiped 
him as the darling idol and ambition of her life. 
At nine years of age he was already a good 
French scholar; at eleven he was admitted to 
New York College, where the teachers maintained 
silence as to his exact age, fearing his non-admis- 
sion. Two years later he gave the first evidence 
of his talent as a writer by the production of 
little stories which appeared in the New York 
Ledger. 

As frequently occurs, his literary tastes and the 
study of the ancient classics developed in the 
young student a preference for the dramatic art. 
He believed himself called to the theatrical pro- 
fession, and in this his aspirations were encour- 
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aged by Boucicault. But his father’s unyielding 
opposition to such a career changed the trend of 
his life, and he turned his thoughts to a totally 
different pursuit. He chose again, and this time 
he chose well. Now his sole ambition was to 
become a leader in the spiritual world, to touch 
hearts by his eloquent and uplifting words from 
the pulpit in the house of his divine Master. In 
pursuance of this object he went to Mount St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. The words 
of Father Tom Farrell proved to be of prophetic 
truth. Presenting him with a copy of Montalem- 
bert’s Life of St. Elizabeth, this old family friend 
wrote on the fly-leaf these lines: 

““ Will Reuben Parsons please accept from Rev. Father 
Farrell the beautiful Life of St. Elizabeth, written by the great 
Catholic nobleman, Count de Montalembert. As you are fond 
of reading, it will amuse and edify you, and who can tell but 
that you will yet be a priest, devoting your leisure hours to the 


production of such works for the glory of God and the edifica- 


tion of His creatures. 
Nov. 10, 1857. THOMAS FARRELL.”’ 


Reuben Parsons became a priest and writer. 
He was ordained in Rome, 1865, after having 
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completed his studies at the American Col- 
lege, of which he was one of the first students. 
Prior to his ordination—when an attack of 
Roman fever forced him to suspend for a time 
his theological studies—he traveled extensively 
in Italy, and rambling through its historical 
places and poring over its famous libraries, he 
gathered materials for his future works. On his 
return to America, St. Joseph’s Church, N. Y., 
was the first field of his missionary labors. He 
was assigned successively to different charges, 
always zealously laboring for the spiritual welfare 
of his flock, until ill-health and impaired hearing 
incapacitated him for the mission; he then be- 
came resident chaplain of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Yonkers, a position which he held during thirteen 
years. 

He loved retirement from the world, but to 
him retirement meant not inactivity. Though 
feeble in health, yet his mind was strong and 
vigorous; his will singularly energetic in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and truth; his years were 
filled with fruitful labor, From his retreat he 
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sent forth volumes of inspiting wisdom and pro- 
found learning. His Studies in Church History 
fill six volumes. That they were universally ap- 
preciated is evidenced by the unstinted praise 
they received from the Catholic press all over the 
country. To quote only from the Monztor (San 
Francisco): “Dr. Reuben Parsons by his brilliant 
studies in Church History has laid Catholics 
under tribute to him, not only in America, but 
throughout the whole English-speaking world. 
No work so thorough, so learned, so lucid, 
has ever been attempted by a Catholic author in 
the United States. No such need ever be tried 
again. It is done now and well done. His 
Studies appeal not only to Catholics, but to all 
fair-minded non-Catholics as well. Catholics will 
find the most important crises in the history of 
their faith set forth in clear, logical style, and it 
should be remembered that these volumes are 
not only for priests, but for laymen as well.” 
The same clear, logical mind is found in his 
sermons, which form the subject-matter of this 
present volume, They were found among his 
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manuscripts, and it is to be deeply regretted that 
a great number were lost. Dr. Parsons did not 
compose them for academic purposes, but for 
practical parish work. They are solid in doc- 
trine, substantial in thought, elegant in expres- 
sion, eminently practical in aim. Theology, dog- 
matic and moral, Scripture and philosophy, one 
by one, supplied him with arguments to convince 
minds and move hearts. Possessing a deep 
knowledge of the human heart, Dr. Parsons 
makes a searching inquiry into the motives of 
men’s actions, laying bare their shallowness and 
egotism. With truly apostolic zeal he exhorts 
the faithful to be true and loyal to the Church, 
not only in their faith, but also in the moral ex- 
pression of their lives. A glance at the headings 
shows the variety of his subjects. No age, no 
condition of life, escaped his keen observation. 
The remarkable clearness of exposition, the logi- 
cal divisions enable even a less cultured mind to 
follow and grasp the ideas of the preacher. Dr. 
Parsons’ thorough knowledge of the French 
language enabled him to enrich his sermons with 
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beautiful thoughts gathered from French Catholic 
writers and orators, without, however, sacrificing 
originality. 

These sermons then reveal another phase of 
the rare talent and genius of our saintly author. 
These together with his historical works will keep 
alive his memory and perpetuate the good work 
so dear to his noble heart. We may say with the 
Freeman’s Journal; “ Dr. Reuben Parsons’ fine 
judicial mind, warm, constant heart and indus- 
trious hand are at rest. But with his tireless pen 
he has built up a monument to himself, beside 
which the portraits of the speaking canvass or the 
stately monuments of the breathing marble and 
bronze appear paltry and insignificant.” 

etl 
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CAUSES OF INCREDULITY 


INCREDULISM. 

“‘Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy and vain 
deceit, according to the tradition of men, according to the 
elements of the world, and not according to Christ.’’ (Col. 
ii. 8.) 
leew: my friends, owes its birth 

and progress to three causes. It is be- 

gotten by libertinage, nourished by pride, and 
adopted by shallowness. 
I. 


When a man says, “There is no God,” it is 
not his reason that speaks, but his heart—a 
heart become corrupt and abominable in its 
ways (Ps. xiii. 1). Certainly there are some 
incredulists who preserve a certain regularity 
of morals, but it may be safely asserted that the 
immense majority of infidels are given to de- 
bauchery. So long as the sinner entertains the 
idea of God, just so long he is agitated by his 
conscience; he flatters himself that by banish- 
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ing faith from his breast, he will be freed from 
the terrors which faith excites. In the days of 
his innocence, his faith was as pure as his 
morals ; the inaccessible height of the Christian 
mysteries formed but another motive for ador- 
ing them; his virtuous heart repelled both 
doubt and vice; then he despised the sophisms 
of infidelity. But when libertinage had taken 
possession of his heart, his interest demanded 
that there should be no law to repress his pas- 
sions; what was ardently desired came to be 
believed quite easily, for one yields quite natur- 
ally to a cherished illusion. So from fall to 
fall this unfortunate became a creature of habit, 
then of hard heart, then of doubt, and at last 
of irreligion. It was only when he was steeped 
in iniquity that he succeeded in despising what 
hitherto had been the object of his investiga- 


tions. ‘The wicked man, when he is come 
into the depth of sin, contemneth.” (Prov. 
XVI 3.) 


In what place does infidelity progress? 
Where are its ravages greatest? You do not 
find it in those countries and times which pre- 
serve their primitive simplicity and their ancient 
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purity of morals. You find no infidels where 
the marriage tie is respected; where young 
girls, happy under the maternal eye, preserve 
their precious innocence. But you do find infi- 
delity triumphant where luxury is encouraged, 
where spouses are indifferent and children dis- 
obedient, where impurity is a principal affair 
and the subject of most conversations. Wher- 
ever morals remain pure, the faith is entire; 
wherever morals are corrupt, the light of faith 
flickers and is soon extinguished. Ah, my 
friends, the powers of darkness, and under their 
auspices, the earthly enemies of religion, realize 
the intimate connection between corruption and 
seduction; they well know that by exciting the 
tumult of passion, they can close the mind to 
lessons of wisdom. ‘The passions of an impure 
person are accompanied by an insensate fury 
that knows no restraint; there is nothing so 
dear, so sacred, that such a one will not immo- 
late to his idol without scruple. ls it fortune? 
—that will be lavished on the unworthy object. 
Is it reputation >that is daily exposed to public 
derision. Is it honor ?—that has no existence 
when passion demands its death. Is it friend- 
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ship ?—that is used every day as a means to 
dishonor the house to which it gives access. Is 
it the marriage bond ?—that is trampled upon 
more easily than anything else. Is it love of a 
parent or a child?—the parental debauchee re- 
morselessly squanders the patrimony of his 
innocent offspring. Is it filial affection ?—the 
impure child despises the advice or threat of a 
parent. And thus it is that he who has cleared 
away all these obstacles, broken down all these 
barriers, will not pause at the last impediment 
that remains—the restraint of religion, the be- 
lief in a punishing God. Having sacrificed all 
else that earth has of influence for good, he will 
not abstain from the last sacrifice which he 
fondly hopes will tranquilize him as to all the 
others. 


II. 


It is with regret that I have been forced to 
even allude to subjects which ought not to be 
mentioned among us; it is with shame that | 
have even hinted at the chief of the many un- 
blushing artifices of infidelity. ‘Daughter of 
Babylon,” cries the Prophet, “descend to the 
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dust ; thy ignominy shall be revealed, thy shame 
manifested.” The alliance of impiety and ob- 
scenity, a union worthy of each, is too well 
known to you all. Letus rather pass to the 
second cause of infidelity—pride, that fatal 
principle which caused the fall of angels and 
men. Jesus Christ had scarcely begun His 
evangelical career, when the Pharisees rose 
against Him. Vain of their false piety, inflated 
because of their learning, proud of the esteem 
their hypocrisy had won, they despised a Mes- 
siah who was poor; they disdained to accept a 
doctrine of humility, and resisted the Preacher 
who condemned their vanity. The sect of the 
Pharisees perished, but their arrogance sur- 
vived; and has never ceased to excite against 
the Church of Christ innumerable heresies 
which, though continually changing their object, 
are always produced by the same cause, the 
revolt of human reason against authority. The 
only really living and aggressive heresy of our 
day; the only system outside of the Catholic 
Church, which now at all progresses or even 
holds its own, is infidelity, and that proceeds 
from the source of all heresies. So long as the 
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Catholic Church subsists, she will condemn the 
arrogance of self-sufficient reason; so long as 
reason does not abandon its arrogance it will 
rebel against the Catholic Church. The Divine 
Law is formal; it commands every intelligence 
to bend to the yoke of faith. 

In the order of faith, there is equality between 
the most sublime genius and the most unculti- 
vated mind. So God has willed; placing the 
proofs of the divine mission of His Church 
within the reach of the ignorant, just as within 
that of the sage. And this conviction once 
established, it demands of the simple and the 
wise the same submission, a faith equally entire 
and humble. So imperious a law, putting us 
all on the same level, giving no advantage to 
talents or to enlightenment, necessarily offends 
pride of intellect. The man who is conscious of 
possessing real genius, or who perhaps merely 
pretends to superiority of mind, dislikes to be 
confounded with the herd he despises, to be 
obliged to think like the rank and file. But 
unbelief offers him a way out of the beaten 
paths, a means of escape from association with 
the masses. A new opinion supposes new 
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lights ; a glaring idea indicates grand powers of 
perception, And then reason, when petted, 
finds it beneath her dignity to believe what she 
does not comprehend; she imagines, simple 
fool, that nothing exists beyond her horizon. 
She dares to cite religion before her tribunal ; 
to demand of God an account of His mysteries; 
and thus, by her very pretension to wisdom, 
becomes insane. “Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” (Rom. i. 22.) Be- 
tween faith and humility there is a correspond- 
ence: ‘I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them to little ones.” (Matt. xi. 25.) 
The haughty man pretends to submit every- . 
thing to his reason: “We have said to God, 
‘depart from us; we desire not the knowledge 
of Thy ways;’” and the result will be: “Woe 
to them, when I shall depart from them.” 
(Oseerix,12.) 


Hl. 


I said that incredulity is the vice of the 
shallow. Undoubtedly, irreligion can count 
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among its votaries a certain number of men 
distinguished for talent; but how few they are 
when compared with the long line of intellects 
which have illustrated the history of Christianity! 
Now these men of immortal memory, before 
whom the limits of human reason seem to have 
vanished; whose sublime productions are the 
wonder and model of succeeding generations ; 
found no difficulty in bowing down before reve- 
lation. Their faith was both enlightened and 
submissive; or rather it was submissive because 
it was enlightened. These men were used to 
application and reflection; they were accustomed 
to reasoning, to the comparison of truths in 
order to form systems. Can the same be said 
of the majority of infidel writers? These 
apostles loudly proclaim themselves to be liber- 
ators of humanity from superstition; but, 
almost without exception, their works are mere 
tissues of presumption and shallowness. When 
they advance a principle, we must forsooth re- 
ceive it as an axiom; to doubt it, would be to 
insult reason. 

The shallowness of most unbelievers is indi- 
cated by the fact that in their arguments, if so 
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we may style their tirades, ridicule is substituted 
for reasoning. Now if human reason is ever 
called upon to exercise itself on subjects de- 
manding all its power and depth, it is when it 
undertakes to meditate upon the origin and end 
of man; to treat of man’s relations with his 
Creator and his fellows; in fine, to investigate 
man’s destiny for eternity. Nevertheless, as a 
rule, the infidel pretends to decide these tre- 
mendous questions with a sally of smart words, 
with a joke. And he is right in using this 
method, for the frivolous arguments of the 
giants of his school cannot bear the shock of 
the victorious proofs that defend Christianity. 
He is right in thus supporting his position ; for, 
with the rank and file, ridicule is more powerful 
than reason. Most men are incapable of sus- 
taining the painful march of argumentation ; but 
a brilliant saying, a witticism, is easily appreci- 
ated. Even educated men are often more in- 
fluenced by raillery than by argument; fre- 
quently they prefer vivacity to truth, especially 
when a witty saying flatters their inclinations. 
Then they receive an impression which plain 
reason would not effect. This explains the 
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success of the impious Voltaire and the hypo- 
critical Renan. But our holy faith has nothing 
to fear from these infidel scoffers, it is founded 
on the ever truthful revelation of God. We 
know the fate which shall overtake those who 
despise the divine word: “The Lord shall laugh 
them to scorn, and they shall fall after this 
without honor, and be a reproach among the 
dead forever ; for he shall burst them puffed up 
and speechless, and shall shake them from the 
foundations, and they shall be in sorrow and 
their memory shall perish. They shall come 
with fear at the thought of their sins and their 
iniquities shall stand against them to convict 
them.” (Wisdom IV, 18-20.) Seeing the sal- 
vation of those who have believed in the sim- 
plicity of their heart, they shall say within 
themselves: “Repenting and groaning for 
anguish of spirit, these are they, whom we had 
some time in derision and for a parable of re- 
proach, we fools esteemed their life madness 
and their end without honor. Behold how they 
are numbered among the children of God and 
their lot is among the saints.” (Wisdom V, 
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THE EFFECTS OF INCREDULISM 
_ ON MAN’S HAPPINESS AND 
ON FSOCIETY. 


THE EFFECTS OF INCREDULISM 
ON MAN’S HAPPINESS AND 
ON SOCIETY 


ADAPTED FROM LALUZERNE. 


Mie must necessarily be the lot of him 

who relies on earthly goods for happi- 
ness; he must be in continual terror of losing 
them. In the midst of grandeur, one misfortune 
may reduce him to abjection; if he is rich, an 
accident may plunge him into poverty; the 
power of enjoying his pleasure may, at any 
time, be taken from him by disease. But the 
Christian, when surrounded by wealth and 
grandeur, does not place all his hopes therein ; 
the fear of losing them, therefore, does not 
threaten him with absolute misery; to rob him 
of all happiness, it would be necessary to take 
from him his faith, his hope, his conscience, and 
his God. On the contrary, the incredulist is 
necessarily overwhelmed by temporal mis- 
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fortune; for what resistance can he offer? His 
soul, enervated by voluptuousness, has lost all 
vigor ; habituated to pleasure, pain afflicts him ; 
spoiled by flattery, contradiction irritates him ; 
used to abundance, privation crushes him. How 
different, my friends, are the consolations which 
infidelity offers to misfortune, from those pre- 
sented by religion! The infidel turns to reason ; 
he may excite himself to patience, but he can- 
not procure it; he may philosophize on the ad- 
vantages of suffering, but he can furnish no 
motives for willingly accepting his misfortunes. 
His only consolation is his powerlessness to 
avoid trouble; his only hope is annihilation ; 
his last resource is suicide. Religion alone can 
show man how to profit by suffering; she alone 
tells us that our afflictions are at once the pun- 
ishment and the expiation of our sins. No 
matter how intense may be our sufferings, we 
are sustained, as Christians, by the most con- 
soling thoughts. We see our Divine Model, 
Jesus Christ, inviting us from His cross to unite 
our griefs with His greater ones, and thus to 
obtain an increase of merit. Wesee the glories 
of heaven, the road to which is formed by our 
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temporary miseries ; each groan mounts to the 
throne of God, each tear is deposited at the feet 
of God. It is no wonder, my friends, that many 
of the Saints have asked as a favor from God 
to be allowed to suffer. 


I. 


Man is born for society ; his own sentiments 
prove this, and a more certain Oracle has de- 
clared that ‘it is not good for man to be alone.” 

If society is a necessity for man, the tran- 
quillity of society is a blessing for him, and its 
stability a duty. And this tranquillity and 
stability can be secured only by religion, which 
tightens the bonds of men to each other, while 
infidelity weakens them. There are three prin- 
cipal causes of dissension among men: preten- 
sion, passion and interest. 

The pretensions of men are an inevitable 
consequence of irreligion. When religion is 
laid aside, by what are the duties of society 
regulated? The civil law punishes only ex- 
ternal and detected crime. The irreligious man 
has no law except his own will; hence, when 
religion has lost its influence, there are as many 
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laws concerning reciprocal duty as there are 
wills. These laws depend absolutely on the 
idea of each concerning these duties, and what 
kind of tribunal is that where the same person 
is at once legislator, judge, and executive, with 
no restraint but his own desires? But make 
society thoroughly religious and all vain pre- 
tensions vanish, for all pretensions turn toward 
heaven. Religion deprives worldly pretension 
of its excuse; it condemns in the upper classes 
that pride which repels, and in the inferior 
classes that jealousy which maddens, and thus 
it brings these classes together by extinguishing 
the passions which infidelity nourishes. 

The passions of men cause all their divisions, 
from the dissensions in families to the bloody 
wars between nations. And what remedy can 
incredulism furnish against them? Certain 
apologists for infidelity assert that the passions 
are innocent, and that reason is to blame. 
Certainly reason is culpable, but she is made 
so by the passions; it is her crime that she be- 
comes their accomplice. No sin is committed 
unless by some passion with reason as a servile 
instrument. Other infidels admit that society 
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suffers from the passions; and they would turn 
these passions against each other, hoping thus 
to remedy the evil, and not realizing that the 
victorious passion would then require to be 
combatted. But a very different kind of Legis- 
lator has appeared on earth; one who has op- 
posed temperance to the passions which hurt 
ourselves; justice to those which hurt our fel- 
lows; and piety to those which offend God. 
Christ was not content with a general command 
to resist our passions; He wished us to attack 
them in their own intrenchments, and to insure 
our victory, He orders us to cultivate their 
opposing virtues. He conquered pride by not 
only recommending modesty, but by prescrib- 
ing humility. He suffocated revenge, by not 
only ordering forgiveness, but by enjoining love 
of our enemies. He extinguished impurity, by 
not only ordering continence, but by insisting on 
mortification. He repressed ambition, by not 
only recommending disinterestedness, but by 
prescribing self-denial. In fine, to each one of 
the passions, Jesus opposed a dike to check its 
progress; while infidelity would remove them all. 

The interests of men are another cause of 
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their dissensions. The Author of nature en- 
dowed men with self-love, in order that they 
might aspire to the happiness of heaven. But 
man, fallen from his primitive nobility, blinded, 
perverted, abused this gift of the Creator. 
The egotist sees nothing outside of himself, de- 
sires everything for himself, and sacrifices every- 
thing for himself; and this sentiment becoming 
general, personal interest forming a wall of sep- 
aration between individuals, what becomes of 
society? And do you wish to know the causes 
of egoism? Look, then, at the countries and 
the conditions of life in which this detestable 
sentiment is most common, and you will find it 
rampant in the same proportion as irreligion. 
In these lands and conditions, personal interest 
is the king of the world; nay, it is their God. 
To this idol, all vows are paid, even duties are 
sacrificed ; it is the soul of all projects, and the 
basis of all friendship. Alas! then, how are 
men to avoid egoism? Well, my friends, our 
actions must be referred either to God or to 
ourselves; we must be guided either by the hope 
of another life, or by the interests of this one, 
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HWE 


Infidelity not only multiplies the vices which 
cause divisions in society ; it destroys the virtues 
which unite men. The peace of society depends 
absolutely on the virtues or vices of the majority 
of its members ; although, strange to say, certain 
pretended philosophers have contradicted this 
evident truth. Men have been sufficiently 
brazen to proclaim that vice contributes to the 
well-being of a community; but we doubt 
whether any infidel would prefer to cast his lot 
in a society where fraud and duplicity reign, 
rather than in one where honesty governs—in 
fine, in the company of brigands, rather than in 
that of decent men. But let us leave such non- 
sensical theories in merited contempt, and see 
whether an irreligious people can preserve 
peace in society. Infidelity pretends that many 
of its votaries are moral persons. Let that be 
granted! But of what good to society is the 
morality of a very few, if the great majority is 
depraved? It is the virtue of the multitude 
that cements the union and prosperity of a 
state. Now, without religion, can the multitude 
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be just even against itself? Will it love order, 
in spite of the seductions of self-love? The 
multitude must have a God, or it will make 
gods out of its vices. Dissolve the union of 
society with God, and you will have a body 
without soul, without sentiment, without life, 
and such a body must soon perish. For our 
belief in God is the only lasting basis of our 
social union; self-seeking individualism is in 
opposition with Christian teaching, disrespect 
for lawful authority against its sacred maxims. 
Mutual charity and obedience to the constituted 
authorities are the necessary foundations of 
human society, and they are eminently supplied 
by our Christian belief. 


FAITH AND REASON 


OR 


RELIGIOUS SUBMISSION. 


FAITH AND REASON OR RELIGIOUS 
SUBMISSION. 


RAVELLERS here on earth, we are fast 
approaching another country; we are 
passing through time, to arrive at eternity. As 
we need guidance in our wearisome voyage, 
God has given to us two lights: our reason—a 
natural and universal light, shining before all 
men—and revelation—a supernatural light 
which God gives only to those to whom He 
chooses. These lights have a common origin 
—the Father of all enlightenment; they have a 
similar nature—they are two rays emanating 
from the one Sun of intelligence; they have a 
similar object—to show us the truth, and they 
have the same end—to lead us to heaven. 
These two lights, reason and faith, are not op- 
ponents, for truths cannot contradict each other. 
Reason goes first, revelation follows, or, as 
Lactantius says, ‘‘Sapientia praecedit, religio 
sequitur.” Reason leads us to a knowledge of 
revelation ; revelation to a knowledge of sacred 
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dogmas. Reason establishes revelation on in- 
contestable principles; revelation, in turn, 
guides reason, preventing it from going astray, 
and showing it truths which otherwise it would 
never discover. Reason leads man by the hand 
into the august sanctuary of God, and there she 
bows reverentially before the truths communt- 
cated to her. It is upon this submission to re- 
vealed truth that I address you today, and I 
shall undertake to justify it against calumny, 
and to defend it against rebellion. 

God teaches us dogmas; He imposes upon 
us duties. We must believe the former, and 
practice the latter. This is a summary of that 
religion which the Catholic Church is commis- 
sioned to teach to men. But all the passions 
of men unite against this submission. They 
condemn submission in doctrine as absurd: in 
morality, as useless. Revelation, say the pas- 
sions, annihilates the rights of reason, when it 
pretends to illumine us; all dogmas which tran- 
scend reason contradict it. But, my friends, does 
not reason most sensibly realize its own weak- 
ness? Atevery step of its investigations reason 
encounters a mystery ; God abandons the world 
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to our disputes, but in every department of 
science we go very little below the surface; 
man ever hears that saying of Job, “Hereto 
thou shalt come, and shalt go no further.” 
(xxxvili. 11.) Nature is full of obscurities, and 
shall we hope to find none in religion? Our 
reason cannot comprehend the nature of any 
one thing, and shall we hope to comprehend 
God? And what success can the advocates of 
reason claim for their goddess? Be their school 
what it may, all infidels are forced to bow their 
proud reason before mysteries just as incom- 
prehensible as ours. Can any school of in- 
credulism truthfully assert that it upholds only 
easily understood principles ? Certainly not the 
skeptic, who annihilates the testimony of the 
senses, the authority of his very reason, and 
even the certainty of his own existence. Cer- 
tainly not the materzalzst, who contends for an 
eternal matter, for a necessary Being with con- 
tingent qualities, for a divisible Being who will 
yet be capable of operations as simple as 
thought. Certainly not the athezs¢, who insists 
on a series without a beginning, on an order 
dependent on blind chance. Certainly not the 
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deist, who excogitates a God without provi- 
dence, a God who creates and does not rule, a 
God who sees evil and does not punish it. 
Certainly not the zxdifferentist, who regards all 
religions as equally good, who tells us that God, 
truth by essence, receives with equal compla- 
cency the homage of truth and that of error. 
So much, then, for those who say that our doc- 
trinal submission is absurd, but what shall we 
say of those who contend that revelation is use- 
less for morality ? 

Let human reason consult its own annals! 
When left to itself, what has it produced? By 
what it has done during so many centuries, let 
us judge of its power in moral matters. And 
here we must note that infidels have no right to 
adduce the principles of morality with which 
some of their masterpieces are sometimes em- 
bellished ; for all of beautiful and pure that they 
can show, is taken from the religion of Christ ; 
they have appropriated His precepts, though de- 
priving them of their authority, motives, and end. 
But come for a moment, my friends, out of the 
countries and times illumined by revelation, if 
you wish to realize the extent to which reason 
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can propagate morality. You will see the entire 
human race, wherever not directed by divine 
authority, the prey of depravity and supersti- 
tion. Consider the state of the nations which, 
otherwise so enlightened, attained to the height 
of excellence in other matters. Instead of re- 
forming them, the religion of the ancient 
Romans, Greeks and Egyptians, helped to cor- 
rupt them. The example of their very divinities 
encouraged them to crime. There was no pas- 
sion which did not have its god, its priests, 
temples, sacrifices, and its adorers; yes, from 
the height of the altar, every vice was spread 
among the people. See those philosophers 
whom their own contemporaries respected, 
wandering each one by himself, in the tortuous 
paths of incredulism, until, despairing of ever 
arriving at truth, they plunged into the abyss of 
atheism. It required all the wisdom, holiness 
and strength of Christianity to destroy, at one 
blow, the superstition of the masses and the 
irreligion of their philosophers. It required the 
preaching of the Apostles to make known the 
True God. It required the Blood of Jesus on 
our altars to abolish human sacrifices. 
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Duty! Can you find in reason the authority 
necessary to enforce compliance with duty? 
Reason counsels, but it does not command. 
She indicates an obligation, but does not impose 
it. An eternal authority, therefore, is neces- 
sary; incapable of commanding, reason must 
obey ; as infidels admit, when they direct reason 
by education, and surround its exercise with 
civil laws. And these same infidels, while as- 
signing authority to inculcate and to insist on 
some duties, pretend that no master is required 
for other duties which are more difficult to 
understand, and more painful to practice. 

But let us be just, my friends, to the philoso- 
phers of antiquity. Many of them have a claim 
on our gratitude for discoveries to which they 
were impelled by the sublimity of their genius. 
Some of them won the esteem of the Fathers of 
the Church for having prevented a regard for 
virtue from perishing among men. These phil- 
osophers shone in the midst of Paganism, like 
the stars, which, on a dark night, we perceive 
here and there in a sky shaken by the storm. 
But these wandering stars, as the Apostles call 
them, could not guide the human race; their 
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efforts were often productive of some moral 
truths, but no one of them ever excogitated a 
system of solid doctrine. They grasped a few 
principles ; but they were too few to spread them, 
and too weak to impress them firmly in the 
minds of others. And after all, how many fables 
did not even these philosophers cherish! It is 
too true, my friends, that not one Pagan philoso- 
pher was free from error, and that there is no 
error which some Pagan philosopher did not 
teach. The most sublime effort of their genius 
is the avowal made by some of their wisest 
ones, that a divine revelation was a necessity. 

And the day came when religion descended 
from heaven, rejoicing “as a giant to run his 
way.” (Ps. xviii, 6.) She has traversed the 
centuries without interruption or change. 
Everything has yielded to her; she has seen the 
beginning of all the works of man; she has 
seen their end. Monuments of art, fabrics of 
genius, kingdoms, reputations—the torrent of 
ages has swept away everything save the 
Catholic Church. All the wonders of her 
career cry out to the infidel and to the heretic : 
‘Here is the hand of God!” 


Oh 
Fh) 
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THE PASSION. 


ee are here to-day, my friends, to commem- 

orate the greatest event in the history of 
the world; an event which has given the law to 
all others. The mystery of Mt. Calvary is the 
fountain of all supernatural things, whether 
they occurred before or since; the darkness 
surrounding it gave light to forty centuries of 
time before it enshrouded that sacred hill, for 
every grace given to any human soul, from 
Adam down, came from the promise of Calvary; 
and after the accomplishment of the mystery, 
the annals of the world are little more than the 
chronicles of the Passion. The Passion has im- 
planted new traces in the minds of men; it has 
renewed their philosophy ; it has enlarged their 
moral instincts. The Passion has given out 
from itself a peculiar civilization; great social 
institutions have been based upon it; govern- 
ments have recognized it as their guide; it 
shapes and fashions private life; and from the 
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day of the crucifixion, the world has never been, 
and never will be, exempt from the influence of 
Calvary. Christ has been crucified, and here- 
after every event must draw from that fact 
much of its significance ; toward the end of the 
world, when men shall have become more hostile 
than ever to Christ, then His influence will be 
so great, that men will instinctively turn to an 
Antichrist. And how is it with our own secret 
selves? The happiness and sorrow of each one 
of us starts from the foot of the Cross; for 
however remote may be our time from the day 
of the Great Tragedy, however obscure may be 
our private lives, it is well or ill with us, accord- 
ing as we are in harmony with the Passion. 
To the summit of Mt. Calvary were carried all 
our griefs, joys, sins, and secret shames. The 
dying Jesus understood all; and in them He 
read our biographies. To each one of them 
grace was apportioned; His Precious Blood 
was Offered for each. He spoke to His Eternal 
Father about each one of us, as if each single 
one of our souls was the exclusive cause of all 
that was happening in His Passion; and there 
and then He negotiated for our eternity. Hence 
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it is that, compared with the Passion of Jesus, 
no earthly object is of real and lasting value 
to us. 

Come then, my friends, and take a reverent 
and loving look at Mt. Calvary. Forget fora 
while the petty things of earth, and respond to 
the call of your dying Jesus. Weare at the foot 
of the hill.. A preternatural darkness—no mere 
eclipse has fallen over the earth; a portent so 
tremendous that at that moment a sage of 
Athens is saying that “ the God of nature must 
be suffering.” Let us grope our way_to the 
top. There, looming in the darkness, is the 
Son of God, nailed to the Cross. Standing 
beneath it, her own heart, as it were, nailed 
thereon, is the broken-hearted Mary, who, now 
that the terrible prophecy of Simeon is accom- 
plished, is not only the Mother of God, but also 
our own. Her sweet face is ghastly from the 
terrible strain she is undergoing, but she is in 
complete union with her Son; and in each drop 
of blood with which cross and ground are wet, 
she sees the price of her own graces, the founda- 
tion of a glorious Church arising out of a world 
of sin. There, beside her, is the virgin Apostle 
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John, whose innocence captivated the human 
heart of Jesus. There also is the Magdalen, 
perhaps the brighest trophy of God’s mercy, by 
regarding whom the sinner is encouraged to 
hope—she, the once sinful woman, is there to 
tell us that Mt. Calvary should be the refuge of 
all. Around this holy group stand a large 
number of the once chosen people of God, and 
though they exult in the gratification of their 
hate, they already commence to feel aching 
misgivings that all is not well with them. The 
Roman soldiers are also there, but to them the 
great sea of the Passion is an unmeaning com- 
mon-place, of no more consequence than a tale 
of the guard-room. 

And now that you have come to Calvary, now 
that I can say to you: “Behold the Man!” 
Now that you can behold Jesus with all the 
beauty crushed out of Him, holding His life in 
the mangled wreck of His body only by the 
simple power of His will; turn not away in dis- 
gust, as do the children of the world. This 
scene is for us, and though it be horrible, it is 
the will of God that we gaze upon it. For 
eighteen hours Jesus had suffered, as was re- 
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vealed to Ven. Paola Maria Scalza, more than 
has been written or thought by any saint. 
The ropes with which He had been bound had 
cut into His sacred flesh, and the cruel scourg- 
ing had gone to the bones. By the violent re- 
moval of His garments His skin and flesh had 
been torn again. Hours of hunger, of thirst 
from loss_of blood, had been passed in the cold 
of night, and then came the march to Calvary. 
Look at Him now as He hangs on the cross. 
His hair is matted with clotted blood, and from 
between the thorns streams of it trickle into 
His sacred eyes. His mouth is swollen from 
blows, the teeth loosened, the lips cracked, the 
tongue crisped, and on His entire face you can 
see the traces of foul spittle. His shoulders are 
raw and laid open. His arms have been pulled 
out of joint, to make them reach the nail holes, 
and by the shock of the cross falling into its 
cavity. His sides are livid from the strokes of 
staves, and in places the ribs are laid bare. 
His knees are broken by His falls. His heart 
nearly bursts with anguish and irregular spasms. 

Now hear the mocking cry of His enemies: 
“ He saved others, and Himself He cannot save.” 
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Yes, my friends, they spoke better than they 
knew, for He could not, because He would not, 
come down from the cross. He was the Om- 
nipotent God; angels were waiting to do His 
bidding, but He was helpless, for we hindered 
Him—the greatness of His love for you, for 
me, prevented Him from saving Himself. 
Were we, then, so beautiful? Far from that. 
But we were pitiable, and for us He lost all 
pity for Himself and for His mother. 

Let us remain, then, awhile by the side of 
Him who loved us so much; “ It is good for us 
to be here.’”’ St. Peter, flushed with the glories 
of Mt. Thabor, once said it was good to be 
there, but now he realizes that it had been 
better to be with John on Calvary. Let us re- 
main, then, and listen, for the Victim is about to 
speak. 

Ist word: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” After all His suffer- 
ings, this, then, is His first utterance after that 
lamb-like silence. It sums up the entire Pas- 
sion, and the power of that prayer subsists to 
this day. 

2d word: ‘Amen, | say to thee, this day 
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thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” Not one 
soul was forgotten, but Dismas, the penitent 
thief, is the happy type of the many who, after 
a life of obstinate sin, cleanse themselves in the 
Blood of their Redeemer, and are saved by re- 
pentance. When we come to die may we also 
hear Jesus say, ‘This day thou shalt be with 
Me in paradise.” 

3d word: ‘Woman, behold thy son; son, 
behold thy mother.” Jesus looks at His mother 
with unutterable love, as if to thank her for her 
prayer for the penitent thief, the type of sinners, 
and He gives her all mankind as her children. 
This moment is Mary’s second Annunciation ; 
for as in the first one in the cottage of Nazareth, 
the archangel announced to her that she was to 
be the Mother of God, so here on Calvary God 
told her that henceforth all men were to be the 
children of her who was the new and better 
Eve. And how sweet and good is the legacy 
given tous. Here, then, today, standing by the 
cross of Jesus, let us accept Mary for our 
mother, that above all else, she may reign in 
our hearts as mother of our innocence, the sov- 
ereign mistress of our affections. 
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4th word: “My God! My God! Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” ‘Till now we may 
have thought that the ever-present joys of the 
Trinity recompensed the sufferings of our Lord; 
but now His solitariness is complete. He has 
given away His mother, and now His Heavenly 
Father leaves Him. To this pass our sins have 
brought Him; on His shoulders is laid their 
burden, and as God cannot abide the presence 
of sin, He turns from this Man of Woes, and 
Jesus is left alone. And yet He does not re- 
proach us for His terrible loneliness; so intense 
and forgiving is His love for us, that He rather 
reproaches His Father. “My God! Why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” 

5th word: “I thirst.” In this exclamation 
the true human nature of our Lord is revealed, 
but the thirst the most bitterly felt was one for 
souls. He is pained, because of the scanty 
draughts we gave Him; they are so few and so 
ungenerous. 

6th word: “It is finished.” Yes, my friends, 
the work that His Father had given Him to do 
was nearly done, and joy already enters into His 
weary and fainting heart as He thinks of each 
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one of us, redeemed and possessed of a right to 
heaven. 

7th word: ‘Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.” He lifts His weary head as 
if to take one more view of the world He has 
ransomed, and then it falls, as though at last it 
would rest. And did not Jesus need rest? 
And what a comfortless death-bed we gave to 
Him! How His head must have ached, and 
how the angels must have longed to support it! 
He bows it as if He yearned to lay it in His 
mother’s lap; He bows it in token of respect to 
His Father, as if the Father had spoken and 
Nad accepted the sacrifice. His—feet turn 
slightly on the nail that fastens them; and now 
the universe trembles, the earth quakes, rocks 
are rent, light disappears, the martyr-heart of 
Mary expands to receive the last faint breath of 
her Son, and with a loud cry, Jesus is dead ! 

A God is dead for me! This thought is at 
this moment the occupation of all holy souls on 
earth; it ravishes the hearts of the angels in 
heaven ; it forms the endless despair of the lost. 
A God is dead for me; and I know what I am. 
A God is dead for me; and for this was needed 
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a God’s wisdom to plan it, a God’s power to 
execute it; a God’s love to suffer it; a super- 
natural gift of faith to be able to believe it; the 
hardness of a reprobate not to be touched by it. 


Il. 


Perhaps, my friends, you have sometimes with- 
held much of your sympathy from the woes of the 
Passion, because you knew that Christ was your 
God, and therefore you thought that His union 
with the Godhead mitigated, if it did not nullify, 
His torments. But you should realize exactly 
what Christ’s divinity conferred in the Passion, 
and what it withheld. His omnipotence enabled 
Him to live longer, in order to suffer more; His 
wisdom enabled Him to penetrate the abomina- 
tion of sin. But His divinity withheld the joy- 
bringing effects of the Beatific Vision from His 
sensitive nature; it did not alleviate one single 
pain, or console one single mortal agony. 

But let us return to Calvary, where the child- 
less Mary yet stands. The Babe of Bethlehem, 
her beauty, her wonder, her love, is dead. The 
earthquake has ceased, the darkness gone; but 
the rocks of Calvary still ring with that loud cry 
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of the dying Jesus. With it yet vibrating in our 
ears, let us look around for some memorial of 
our Saviour. While hanging from the cross 
He saw the ruffianly soldiers throwing dice for 
His seamless garment; so perhaps there is 
nothing for us to take away in remembrance of 
this tremendous event. Ah, my friends, Jesus 
has not forgotten us. He has left us His peace, 
His cross, His mother, and Himself. His Peace 
whereby we can ever incline to work good for 
our fellows; His peace, in the quiet authority ot 
our holy faith. His Cross, that we may carry 
it for Him; that we may be nailed to it, at least 
in spirit; for to each one of us in some way or 
other, Christ has left His cross. His MoTHeEr, 
that we may talk to her, tell her all our secret 
troubles; in fine, that we may love her, and 
every day beg her blessing, as if she were dwell- 
ing in our house, as she did in St. John’s. 
HIMSELF, to be embraced, again and again, in 
Holy Communion. What legacies these are, 
my friends! Shall we not take courage, and 
give ourselves entirely to God? 
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THE CROSS AND CIVILIZATION. 


O-DAY Christendom lies prostrate at the 
foot of the Cross. Everywhere sympathy 
for the woes of the God-Man prevails over 
every other feeling. If not with tears in our 
eyes, at least with grief in our hearts, we throb 
with gratitude for the shedding of that Blood 
which we believe to have redeemed us; we 
penitently sigh because of the sins which caused 
that blood to flow. And this lamentation is not 
sterile ; the entire world will show improvement 
asva consequence. of the sad scene. For in 
many a family a reconciliation will take place ; 
in many a circle, friendly relations, long broken 
off, will be resumed at the request of Him who 
pardoned all from the cross. Such will be the 
spectacle throughout civilized Christendom, and 
where that spectacle ceases, there is the limit of 
civilization. 
The cross of Christ, my friends, is the source 
of true civilization, whatever be the assertion of 
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those, who, with a smattering of learning, pre- 
tend to confront our culture with the dead sys- 
tems of Rome, Greece, and Egypt, and with the 
lethargic ones of Brahma, Buddha, and Moham- 
med. Wherever the cross has been carried, 
there civilization has cast its seed; wherever 
the cross has been torn down, there recom- 
mences barbarism. We perceive the fact, but 
do we realize the reason? Civilization is the 
actuation of the laws of order in society, and its 
first principle is that moral tie which binds the 
members in unity. This tie is simply one of 
disinterested love, which causes each person to 
divest himself of some part of himself, that he 
may be bound to the rest in the unity of social 
life; and it is nothing more or less than the 
spirit of sacrifice. Even in the physical world 
we find this law, for there is no entirety without 
an_attrition of its parts; the very idea of part 
implies subordination to the whole, and a loss 
of some portion of independence. You can 
have no order in a symphony, if each musician 
plays as he pleases; no order in an army, if 
each soldier advances or retreats at his own 
good pleasure. In fact, the strength of an 
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association increases in proportion to the extent 
of the sacrifices made to perfect it. Hence it 
is that the Divine Wisdom, when about to form 
the strongest and most prolific of all societies— 
the Catholic Church, began by demanding of 
each of its members the greatest of all sacri- 
fices, viz., the submission of reason to faith, the 
sacrifice of one’s will to the Divine Law and to 
the authority of the Church. Take away the 
first sacrifice, and you have Aevesy, the second, 
and you have schzsm, in both cases, you break 
the social unity. 

The cross and civilization are related as cause 
to effect, and the preacher who tries to render 
the cross dear to our hearts is the most efficient 
promoter of true progress. This progress is 
certainly different from that recommended by 
the spirit of the world, which is most anxious 
lest man’s regard for heaven may render him 
indifferent to earthly things. But that the 
civilization emanating from the cross is alone 
worthy of the name, will appear evident if we 
consider the various functions of civilization in 
the relations of domestic life, of civil justice, and 
of charity ; noticing how weak, if compared with 
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the heroism of sacrifice inculcated by the cross, 
is the effect of mere philanthropy. A few mo- 
ments of reflection will cause us to be more 
grateful than perhaps we now are to that God 
whose Precious Blood bathed the wood of the 
criminal’s tree, and made it an incentive to the 
greatest perfection of civil culture. 

ist. Domestic Life. Where is family life per- 
fect? What is the source of the magic sweet- 
ness which, for a life-time, binds together hus- 
band and wife, parents and children? But of 
what am I talking? Now-a-days we seldom 
meet any family spirit, so deeply penetrated is 
society with a false idea of independence which 
renders any yoke heavy, and consequently in- 
timacy of association impossible. Heavy in- 
deed to a corrupt nature is the monotonous 
company of the same persons, the burden of 
their faults and the obligation of succoring their 
needs. To hear all these one must have the 
incentive of the cross, which renders pain toler- 
able by making it an expiation of one’s sins; 
take away love of the cross, and suffering be- 
comes only a dire necessity, and necessity is 
never sweet, and is only tolerated when it can- 
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not be obviated. What then remains to keep the 
family together? Perhaps the saving bond will 
be the passion of love, a passion made nearly 
invincible by that Providence which wished 
that, in spite of human perversity, the human 
race should be perpetuated? Ah, my friends, 
the modern world knows to its cost that the 
libertine abhors the idea of marriage; it knows 
only too well that divorce is the ready relief for 
the married when they are incapable of sacrifice. 
Experience, then, tells us that domestic life is 
happy only when each member of the family 
appreciates the assistance of the rest, and 
knows how to tolerate the annoyances which 
must exist in this or any other field of the social 
world—annoyances which are true thorns, and 
which cease to tear only when they are dipped 
in the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ. 

2d. Civil Society. The highest grade of civil 
perfection is attained when a community so re- 
veres every right, that justice reigns supreme. 
Now, in the actuation of justice, there is a con- 
stant putting forth of restraints, an imposition 
of sacrifices on the liberty of each individual, out 
of regard for the rights of others. ‘That this is 
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so is well understood by the savage when he is 
confronted by the usurping civilization of the 
white man, and is asked to share its security 
and conveniences ; he finds sacrifice of self too 
difficult, and he accepts from his teacher only a 
rifle with which to kill his enemy and fire-water 
which will kill himself. It is only when the 
“Black Gown” arrives, raising on high the 
wood of the cross, that the savage accepts, in 
the name of the Great Spirit, the obligation to 
humanize himself. Yes, my friends, the light of 
truth is attained only by minds controlled by 
fixed principles; the sweet affections are known 
only by those who conquer the angry passions; 
quiet and security of public life are found only 
by him who awaits the sentence of public 
authority. The reign of justice necessarily 
entails a sacrifice of individual liberty, and such 
a sacrifice may be enforced by the strong hand 
of despotic power, but it can be willingly ac- 
corded only on account of the majesty of a God 
commanding it ; the fidelity of a God rewarding 
it; the love of a God suffering and dying for 
man ; in fine, only on account of the cross. A 
universal love of pleasure, an insatiable desire 
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of the riches necessary to obtain it, ambition to 
excel, will never be excluded from society so 
long as men extol the worth of pleasure and 
grandeur. Orators may pour forth torrents of 
eloquence praising justice and other virtues, 
but to slaves of passion such discourses may 
tickle the ears, but they will be no more effec- 
tive than the declamations of the theater. In 
circumstances of calm, men may prize the phil- 
osophy of a Seneca, but show them the objects 
of their passions, and they rush into the enorm- 
ities of a Lucullus. 

3d. Charety. So far we have considered that 
part of civil perfection which was known, to 
some extent, to the Pagan world, and of which 
the Roman laws produced formulas which even 
today excite our admiration, for the sentiment 
of justice is so vivid in man’s nature that when 
not blinded by passion even a pagan must 
understand its dictates. But this justice is very 
different from that which forms the most ex- 
quisite beauty of the Christian system—charity. 
So long as there was a question of mere justice 
the Redeemer asked, “ And do not the Gentiles 
do this?’ But Christ alluded to what no society 
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but His own can reach, when He said, “In this 
shall men know that you are My disciples, if 
you love one another.” (Jo. xiil. 35.) The 
sweet idea which assures to each suffering 
member the compassion of all the rest is now so 
interwoven in the habits of Christian nations 
that we feel more surprise when we miss it than 
when we meet it. But we must not mistake the 
idea for the reality, a duty for its fulfilment. 
With some little good judgment and some good- 
ness of heart a man can conceive his duty to aid 
the miserable, but is it equally easy to fulfil this 
duty? If it were merely a matter of throwing 
a coin into a beggars hand, of enjoying a 
charity ball, of witnessing a theatrical perform- 
ance in aid of an asylum, all this could be ex- 
pected from mere humanity. But what forms 
the truly difficult task in beneficence is the find- 
ing persons who will renounce an easy life, the 
joys of domestic affection, and their own free 
will; persons who will confront the sneers 
which too often are the portion of one who con- 
secrates a life to the public good; persons 
whose many good qualities would render them 
captivating in society; who will lavish their 
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gifts on the children of misfortune. Yet these 
victims of divine charity are furnished by the 
Church in thousands, and they form the most 
noble and most wonderful part of true civiliza- 
ation, preternatural spectacle indeed, and ob- 
jects of reverential wonder to heretic, pagan 
and Mussulman. And whence comes the cour- 
age for such sacrifices? From the height of the 
cross the God-Man appeals to the heart of a 
young man, of a tender maiden, and prompts 
them to imitate His sufferings for the love of 
men. Love causes them to comply, and from 
that love comes that sweetness of soul which, in 
the midst of privation and discomfort, strikes 
the beholder with awe. Without this divine re- 
compense the victim of charity could not accom- 
plish the sacrifice, or even contemplate the pos- 
sibility of its being perpetual. Sentimental 
phrases may flow from the pen of a rationalist, 
gold may be drawn from a miser’s purse, but a 
perpetual sacrifice of liberty, of domestic joys, 
of worldly grandeur, can be produced only by 
the love born of meditation on the woes of 
Christ. So long as you speak of wealth, com- 
merce, railroads, telegraphs, and all the para- 
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phernalia of what many dignify as modern civilt- 
zation, the Catholic Church advances no exclu- 
sive claim, but if by czvzlzzatzon is understood 
order in family and in society, then just as the 
Cross is the source of all light in the moral 
world, so the Church is the sole guardian and 
diffuser of that light. 


THE LOVE OF GOD AND OUR 
NEIGHBOR. 


toe LOVE OF GOD AND: OUR 
NEIGHBOR. 


««« Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind.’ This is 
the greatest and first commandment. And the second is like 
to this: ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’’ (Matt. 


XXll. 37-39.) 
FTER this formal declaration of our Divine 
Master, there can be no doubt as to what 
is the first and most important commandment of 
His law. The first lesson of our childhood was 
that we are placed on this earth to know and 
love God. These two are necessarily united ; 
we cannot love God unless we know Him, and 
if we know Him, must we not love Him? 
Everything which causes us to love one of our 
fellow-beings is found in God in a more eminent 
degree. Is it because of his love for us that we 
love another? Well, what love is so tender as 
that manifested by God for us—a love which 
even our faults does not diminish? Is it be- 
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cause of his benefits that we love another? 
But is there any comparison between the favors 
showered on us by God, and those conferred 
onus by men? If we love the parents to whom 
we owe our birth, let us remember that God 
gave us our being. We love those who make 
sacrifices for us; how terrible was that sacrifice 
by which God redeemed us! We are touched 
by every preference shown for us; to how many 
God has preferred us by causing our birth in 
the midst of His Church! Outside of us, every- 
thing commands love of God; within, every- 
thing inspires it. If, instead of ordering us to 
love Him, God had prohibited that love, our 
sentiments would cause us to murmur; we 
would accuse Him of injustice, if He implanted 
in our hearts the sentiment of gratitude, while 
forbidding its exercise toward its most natural 
object. And now, the sole thing that God asks 
of us is our love. And it is not for His own 
interest that He entreats us to grant this love; 
what need has He of it? What can our feeble 
manifestations add to His felicity? No; it is 
for our own sake that God demands our love; 
His command is another proof of His goodness. 
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In loving Him, we love all our duties, and we 
fulfil them with pleasure. 

When Jesus tells us that we must love God 
with all our heart, all our mind, and all our soul, 
He instructs us as to the manner of our love. 
Many theologians see in these expressions the 
different qualities which our love ought to pos- 
sess, but without entering upon such distinctions 
we can conclude from this repetition of terms, 
how ardent should be our love. St. Augustine 
says that the measure of our love should be 
without measure. It is weak, if it is not exces- 
sive, if it does not dominate every other love 
that we may cherish. 

But the love that we owe to God is not similar 
to that we feel for our friends ; it is not an effu- 
sion of tenderness, but rather an appreciation 
of preference. That we should entertain for 
our kin and our friends expansive sentiments 
which we do not feel for God, is natural; and 
God does not forbid us todo so. But what the 
love of God should be, and what renders it 
dominant over all other attachments, is that it 
should prefer God to all created things; it 
should rather lose everything than forfeit His 
grace. 
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And this love, so superior to all others, is not 
merely speculative—a sentiment without effect. 
The principal effect of our love for God is that 
it causes us to refer all our actions to it. For, 
my friends, love, of some sort, is the strongest of 
our passions; indeed, it may be styled our only 
passion, since every other passion, in the last 
analysis, is reduced to it. When the heart 
cherishes a ruling affection, then, for the moment 
at least, every sentiment and action depends 
on it. Of whatever kind may be the passion 
that dominates you, you realize that it is the 
prime object of your thoughts, desires, and acts. 
You work through it and for it, even un- 
wittingly ; it is always your habitual thought, 
perhaps secret motive. Now, if the love of God 
is what it ought to be in us, it will produce the 
same effect. Of course, we cannot think de- 
liberately of God in every action; but it is pos- 
sible and necessary that our general disposition 
be to do everything in accordance with His will. 

For the love of God cannot be a barren senti- 
ment, never manifested in action. We are 
commanded to express it, and is it difficult to 
do so? A simple thought, one act of the will, 
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is sufficient. When we shall have reached 
heaven, our chief happiness will consist in the 
transports of our charity; let us try then, in 
some sort, to anticipate now our joy. Let us, 
at any rate, express our love for God in our 
morning and evening prayers; in all our relig- 
ious exercises ; and above all, at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

Another effect of the love of God is the ob- 
servance of His law. Between these two there 
is a perfect correspondence. The love of God 
is the never-failing principle of the observance 
of His law, and that observance is the unfailing 
sign of the love of God. 


aL 


Love of our Neighbor. 

While prescribing the love of God and of our 
neighbor, our Lord does not command the third 
kind of love, z. @., love of ourselves, for such 
love is inseparable from our being. But, as St. 
Augustine remarks (Doct. Christiana, b. 1, c. 
26, no. 27), Christ does not ignore this love: 
He supposes it, when He commands us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. But, if it was not 
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necessary to prescribe this love, it was neces- 
sary to direct it; and this direction was furnished 
by Christianity, causing self-love, hitherto un- 
guided, to resolve itself into the grand precept 
of charity. 

In His entire Gospel, Jesus never separates 
the two precepts of love of God and of our 
neighbor. When He was asked what was the 
second Commandment, He replied that it was 
similar to the first. Similar in its principle ; for 
we love God by a movement of grace, and it is 
grace that warms our hearts to fraternal charity. 
Similar in its object; for we love God for Him- 
self ; and we love our fellows because of God. 
Similar in its nature; for neither love is effer- 
vescent, a mere tenderness of the heart. 
Similar in its effects; for the love of God makes 
us desire His glory, and the love of our neigh- 
bor causes us to wish his good. 

But these two loves differ in extent. God 
alone is to be loved with the whole heart, etc. 
We must love our fellows because of God, and 
not God because of them. Our love for God 
can have no measure, but Jesus gives us a 
measure for our love of our neighbor, z. ¢., our 
love for ourselves. 
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Our Lord calls His second Commandment a 
new one, and yet St. John says that it is as old 
as the Law (2 Jo. v). Here there is no contra- 
diction. The law of fraternal charity is old, as 
to its substance, but it is new as to its extent. 
God had planted it in the heart of man; even 
Paganism preserved some remembrance of it. 
But personal interest, the enemy of all public 
good when not directed by religion, had intro- 
duced so many modifications and exceptions 
that charity was exercised toward only a few, 
and in only a few ways. It had become a mere 
sentiment of humanity, and was weak and re- 
stricted. But under the law of Christ, the heart 
of man was expanded, and was turned toward 
the whole human race. 

Jesus says that the entire Law and the Pro- 
phets are included in these two precepts, but 
we must not therefore suppose that charity. is 
the only virtue ; this error is condemned by the 
Church. Our Lord means that charity is the 
moving principle of all our duties. If we ex- 
amine the Law given to Moses, we see that the 
three first precepts refer to the love of God; 
the seven others to that of our neighbor. With- 
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out charity, says St. Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 1) all the 
other virtues, even though practiced in the 
highest degree, are of no avail. The extent of 
our charity is the measure of our perfection, and 
the reason is evident; our actions are appre- 
ciated by God according to their motive. “The 
greater is our love of God,”’ says St. Francis de 
Sales, ‘the more meritorious are our actions. 
God does not regard the greatness of the work, 
but the love wherewith it is performed.” More- 
over, the measure of our eternal reward de- 
pends on the degree of charity we possess at 
the hour of our death. ‘‘He who has loved 
most shall receive the greatest glory.” (St. 
Francis de Sales.) Let us therefore, my friends, 
increase that love of God in our hearts, clean- 
sing them more and more from all earthly 
dross, that we may be able to say in all truth 
with St. Francis of Assisi: “My God and 
my all.” 


THE INVITATIONS TO THE 
. WEDDING FEAST. 


i Ba UN Vea PONS: -LO:. CHE 
WEDDING FEAST. 


And Jesus answering spoke again in parables to them, say- 
ing, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is likened to a King who made 
a marriage for his son, and he sent his servants to call them 
that were invited to the marriage, and they would not come. 
Again he sent other servants, saying, ‘Tell them that were 
invited, behold I have prepared my dinner, my beeves and 
fatlings are killed, and all things are ready, come ye to the 
marriage.’’’ But they neglected and went their ways, one to 
his farm, and another to his merchandise, and the rest laid 
hands on his servants, and having treated them contumelli- 
ously, put them to death. But when the King had heard of 
it, he was angry, and sending his armies, he destroyed those 
murderers, and burnt their city. Then he saith to his ser- 
vants, ‘‘the marriage indeed is ready, but they that were in- 
vited were not worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways 
and as many as you shall find call to the marriage.’ And 
his servants going forth into the ways, gathered together all 
that they found, both bad and good, and the marriage was 
filled with guests. And the King went in to see the guests, 
and he saw there a man who had not on a wedding garment, 
and he saith to him, ‘‘ Friend, how camest thou in hither not 
having on a wedding garment? But he was silent. Then the 
King said to the waiters, ‘‘ Bind his hands and feet and cast 
him into the exterior darkness, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’’ For many are called, but few are chosen. 
(Matt. xxii. 1-14.) 
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A isee first part of this parable refers to the voca- 
tion of the Jewish people. You must have 
often wondered, my friends, at God’s persevering 
and extraordinary goodness toward that nation, 
and undoubtedly you have been unable to under- 
stand its obstinacy. The king invited many 
persons to the nuptial feast, and yet he was 
forced to repeat his invitation again and again ; 
and so it was with the Jews, for after having 
chosen them for His own peculiar people, God, 
in order to hold them in the observance of His 
law, was repeatedly constrained to send them 
prophets to recall them to duty. The history 
of Israel is a mere succession of falls, punish- 
ments, and repentance; a fickle and frivolous 
people, at the voice of a prophet they would re- 
turn to the Lord, and at the next sight of an 
idol they fell on their knees to adore it. They 
repeatedly blasphemed their God, and finally 
crucified Him. Such ingratitude may well as- 
tonish us; but, we must remember that we also, 
perhaps, have denied our God. 
From the vocation of the Jews our Lord turns 
His parable to that of the Christians. The 


king no longer invites a certain class; all are 
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summoned. The law of Moses was promul- 
gated only in one place; the Gospel is preached 
wherever there are men. The banquet-hall re- 
ceives people of every condition ; wicked as well 
as good. Behold an image of the Church on 
earth—the visible society founded by Christ, 
composed of sinners and saints. The Catholic 
Church teaches, as did St. Augustine against 
the heretics of his day, that the body of the 
Church is composed of all the baptized who 
profess the Catholic faith, obey her pastors, and 
share her Sacraments. And all these are mem- 
bers of the Church, even though they may stain 
their sacred character by scandalous lives. 
Even amid the many saints furnished by the 
apostolic times there were many great sinners; 
the Apostles reproached some of their followers 
for avarice, intemperance, and impurity; the 
Church will weep, until the end of time, because 
of the wickedness of many of her children. For 
holiness, which is an essential of the Church, 
does not imply that she shall consist only 
of saints. The Church is holy in her Head 
and inher object; in her precepts and counsels ; 
in her Sacraments and her doctrines, and in a 
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great number of her members. Despite the 
disobedience of many, she remains holy; the 
stains put upon her are merely superficial; she 
is always the daughter of the heavenly King, 
whose glory is from within (Ps. xliv, 14). The 
Church militant on earth must share the nature 
of earthly things, and sinners so long as they 
remain in her communion are disobedient chil- 
dren, but not rebels. They defile their home, 
but they do not abandon it. 

In order to comprehend this truth, reflect, 
that the Church is an animated body—she 
is composed of body and soul. Her body is 
the visible society formed by all Catholics, and 
her soul is that invisible society formed by the 
just alone. We belong to the body of the 
Church by our public profession, to her soul 
by our private lives. The external bonds of 
profession of faith, participation in the Sacra- 
ments, and submission to our pastors, constitute 
the body of the Church ; the interior gifts of the 
Holy Ghost constitute her soul. One can be 
separated from the body of the Church in three 
ways: by heresy, z. ¢.,a denial of an article of 
faith; by schism, z. ¢., rebellion to one’s eccles- 
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iastical superior ; by excommunication, z. ¢., by 
a deprivation of the right to share in the Sacra- 
ments. One is separated from the soul of the 
Church by mortal sin. From all this it follows 
that they alone enjoy the fullness of the life of 
the Church who belong to both soul and body ; 
who are united to Christ by the double bond of 
external worship and interior virtue. Many 
persons belong only to the body of the Church ; 
they who have lost God’s grace, but who still 
preserve unity of faith, of Sacraments, and of 
pastoral authority. Many also, thank God, 
who do not belong to the Church’s body, never- 
theless do belong to her soul: rst, Catechu- 
mens, provided they possess the virtues which 
make them worthy of baptism; 2d, those who 
by an unjust but real excommunication have 
been debarred from access to the Sacraments, 
provided they still preserve the internal gifts of 
the Holy Spirit ; those who by misfortune of 
birth and prejudice of education are in an 
invincible ignorance concerning Catholic truth, 
but who sincerely desire to know the truth, and 
who conform their lives to the dictates of a 
sound morality and the Natural Law. (St, 
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Aug. epist. 43, alias 162, Ad Quosdam Do- 
natistarum Episcopos.) 

It was in reference to these various ways of 
belonging to the Church, either to the body 
and soul, or to the soul alone, or to the body 
alone, that St. Augustine cried: ‘Before the 
eyes of God, how many sheep are outside the 
fold, and how many wolves are within it!” (In 
Joan. Evang., ch. ro, tract. 45.) 


IT 


In the third part of His parable, our Lord 
shows us the banquet-hall filled, and the feast 
commenced. This is the feast predicted by 
Isaiah; the banquet prepared by God for all 
nations—the nuptial-feast of the Lamb. Here 
it is no longer the Church into which one is in- 
troduced by a vocation purely gratuitous ; it is 
the triumphant Church in heaven into which 
merit alone procures admission. That we may 
enter this Church, it is not enough that we have 
belonged here below to the Church’s body; we 
must have belonged to her soul. Not only the 
baptismal character must be shown; we must 
also manifest the grace conferred by baptism, 
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Ah, will we be able to show that grace? Well, 
it is now in our power to determine. When 
we present ourselves for a seat at that ban- 
quet, we will be rejected unless we are cov- 
ered with the nuptial robe, that is, unless we 
show our souls either with our baptismal grace 
intact, or with that grace restored by penance. 
In the parable, the man who had not the nuptial 
robe stood mute when reproved by the King. 
On the Last Day the omnipotent Judge will ask 
of the sinner: Where is the robe of innocence 
with which I covered you at your baptism? If 
you soiled it by sin, why did you not clean it 
again in the Sacrament of Penance? To this 
terrible question what will the sinner reply? 
While on earth, he was never without an ex- 
cuse; his sophisms often deceived men, and 
perhaps he often deceived himself. But now, 
all his delusions have vanished, and he realizes 
the enormity of his crimes. 

Terrible as this reflection is, it is strange 
that only upon those who least need to make 
it, does it produce much effect. A horror of 
the Last Day seems to be felt only by the 


Saints who have grown gray in the practice of 
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virtue; only by the penitents who have ex- 
hausted themselves by mortification. Ah, my 
friends, descend by anticipation and in spirit 
into the abyss of misery which threatens you, 
that you may not one day descend in reality. 
The thought of hell is at once the strongest 
preservative against sin, and the most powerful 
incentive to virtue. In all thy works remem- 
ber thy last end, and thou shalt never sin. 
(Ecclus vii. 40.) 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


TEE AW OR De@ia GOD. 


‘‘Oh! Earth, earth, earth,’’ cried Jeremiah, ‘‘hear the 
word of the Lord!”’ (xxii. 29.) 


HESE same words are addressed to all 
nations, and in all times; for the divine 
word is the universal means for the salvation of 
all men. Undoubtedly Omnipotence could 
save us all by one act of its will; but Supreme 
Wisdom has seen fit to adopt a course more 
adapted to our nature. A seductive and in- 
fernal tongue caused corruption to enter into 
the world, by the road of the senses; and God 
ordained that His word, received by the senses, 
should restore man to virtue. It was by preach- 
ing, by a human ministry, that God resolved to 
teach, to touch, and to convert the human race. 
The Son became man for our instruction; His 
language was human, but what He said was 
divine. 
Perpetuity of the Word of God. The doc- 
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trine taught by Christ to His apostles was not 
to perish with them, and He promised to be 
with their successors till the end of time. In 
order that the doctrine should not perish, He 
entrusted it to an imperishable body, and He 
endowed that body with infallibility. In the 
Catholic Church there is but one mission, that 
which Christ received from His Father; one 
ministry, that which Christ exercised for His 
Father; and one doctrine, that which Christ 
published in His Father’s name. And you, my 
friends, children of the Church, recognize God 
as your teacher. The priest is only the instru- 
ment, by which God addresses you His maxims, 
makes known to you His divine will, and gives 
you His promise. It is the voice of men that 
strikes your ears, but the word of God that 
penetrates your souls. 

Necessary Dispositions. \t is not enough to 
open our ears to the divine word; our hearts 
must be prepared to receive it. Natural causes 
produce their effects only on objects adapted 
to their action; just so with the divine word, 
the supernatural cause of salvation. The sap 
which mounts from earth through the tree, 
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produces fruit according to the condition of the 
branches it penetrates; just so, the effects of 
God’s word are what you wish them to be. 
‘“A man of sense will praise every wise word 
he shall hear, and will apply it to himself; the 
luxurious man hath heard it, and it shall dis- 
please him, and he will cast it behind his back” 
(Ecclus, xxi, 18). As St. Paul says, the word of 
the Cross is folly to those who wish to perish, 
and the strength of God to all who desire salva- 
tion” (1 Cor.,i, 18). 1st., WE must receive the 
word as that of God. We well distinguish the 
words which a messenger pronounces of his own 
accord, from those he delivers on the part of the 
sender. Now the preacher is an ambassador 
of the King of kings; his own person should 
not be regarded, and we should consider only 
his character. 2nd., we must respect it. Per- 
suaded that it is God who speaks, the faithful 
Christian listens to the preacher with simple, 
humble, and ardent faith; he is like a little 
child before his teacher. 3rd., we must pre- 
serve wt, engraving it deeply in our memories. 
4th., we must obey tt. God does not send it for 
us to merely theorize on it. Christ does not 
6 
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recognize as His friends those who hear His 
word, but those who observe it (Luke, viii, 21). 

Faulty Dispositions. When preaching in the 
Areopagus of Athens, why had St. Paul so 
little success? Because the worldly-wise phil- 
osophers, St. Denis alone excepted, merely 
regarded the Apostle’s eloquence ; and alas! 
in most Christian congregations, many are only 
worldly-wise. 1st., /attentzon. The ears of 
many hear the tremendous truths of religion, 
but too many occupy their minds with the dis- 
Sipations of the world. Such persons receive 
the Heavenly Food, but they are not nour- 
ished, for they do not digest it. 2nd., Cusz- 
osity. Some wish to know whether a certain 
preacher is interesting, etc.; and they go to the 
sermon to criticize the style, oratorical embel- 
lishments, etc.; in fine, just as they would 
attend a theatrical performance or a bit of 
music. 3rd. A wish to be flattered. Others 
wish to hear the word, but not to be its object. 
They listen willingly to a praise of the virtues 
which they have, or fancy that they have; but 
they hate to hear of any virtue that they do not 
possess. Censure of another’s faults these 
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persons call zeal; but any censure of their own 
they regard as invective. The miser likes a 
sermon against debauchery ; the libertine ap- 
plauds condemnation of ambition; the am- 
bitious man is pleased when intemperance is 
attacked ; but let the preacher thunder against 
their own favorite vices, and then all these men 
change their mood—they all prefer agreeable 
error to sad truth. 

Pretexts for Non-attendance. ‘The true rea- 
son is that many fear to hear sermons. They 
feel the need of instruction and of conversion ; 
but they dread an avowal of that need, even to 
themselves. They like their lethargy, and the 
voice of God would awaken them out of it. 
To justify their neglect, they feign various pre- 
texts, but the most common one is furnished 
by presumption. Let the ignorant hear ser- 
mons, say some would-be wise people; we do 
not need them. And who are those who use 
such language? Not the pious whose chief 
occupation is meditation on the divine law; not 
those who possess a real knowledge of the 
science of salvation; but, on the contrary, 
people who are really ignorant of the first prin- 
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ciples of that science which is acquired only at 
the feet of Christ. Again, some persons BLAME 
THE PREACHER. It is not the word of God, they 
plead, which disgusts us, but the manner in 
which it is sometimes announced. Now this 
excuse, granting that it is sometimes well- 
founded, is based on a false principle. Such 
persons discern only the man, and hear only 
the word of man; they lose sight of the fact 
that the priest is God’s messenger. That 
which converts is not the sound which strikes 
the ears; it is the grace which penetrates the 
heart. Human eloquence, by its persuasive 
arguments, by its interesting vivacity, may ex- 
cite some fine sentiments ; but there its action 
stops. To convert the soul, to inspire in it 
feelings which nature abhors, to subject the 
body to privation, and to force self to a prac- 
tice of painful duties—this indeed can be 
effected only by Him who holds the hearts of 
men in His hands. The merits of a priest do 
not secure the success of his sermons, nor do 
his faults always prevent it. Just as God has 
not made the grace of His Sacraments depend 
on the sanctity of the individual priest, so He 
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does not distribute the benefits of His word 
according to the talents or virtues of the 
preacher. Indeed, it is the ordinary way of 
Providence to employ the most feeble instru- 
ments for His greatest works. When, there- 
fore, you attend a sermon, consider that if 
the preacher has his mission from the Church, 
he is the ambassador of God to you. Receive 
his words with proper respect and you will pro- 
fit by them. It is in your power to render the 
simplest and weakest language useful to your- 
selves. Take to the foot of the pulpit a soul 
which will attract grace by its docility ; and you 
will profit by almost any sermon. 
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HOLY COMMUNION. 


(Luke, xiv. 16-24.) 


H°’ wonderful is this banquet, spread by 

Jesus Christ! Wonderful, because of 
the Giver, who is God; wonderful, because of 
the number of the guests, all of the faithful ; 
wonderful, because of its dignity, for holiness 
alone can give a right to partake of it ; wonder- 
ful, because of the food provided, the Body and 
Blood of God ; wonderful, because of its effects, 
for it unites us with God; wonderful, because 
of its duration, for it lasts for all time ; wonder- 
ful, because of its significance, for it is the 
symbol and a renewal of the ineffable mystery 
of the redemption of the human race. 

And we are not merely invited and urged to 
this banquet; we are formally commanded to 
it: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood you shall not have 
life-in_you.’ (John, vi. 54.) Can it.be, ‘my 
friends, that a command is necessary to induce 
us to attend this feast ?. Was even a threat nec- 
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essary to bring us to our own happiness? 
Yes: and what is still more curious, even 
this command and this threat are insufficient 
in the case of many Christians. At the sight 
of the culpable indifference of many who other- 
wise glory in the name of Catholics, what as- 
tonishment and indignation must fill the hearts 
of those fervent Christians of the early days 
who now look down on us from heaven! 
For they remember that it was at the Holy 
Table that they derived their sublime virtue ; 
and above all, that heroic strength which 
prompted their martyrdom. Alas! in our 
day the Church too often laments a want of 
ardor toward the Blessed Sacrament. Under 
the pretext that there is no special time, save 
the Paschal, when Communion is _ prescribed, 
many allow an entire year to glide by, without 
approaching the altar. But this servile obedi- 
ence to the Paschal precept; this doing just 
merely what one is obliged to do ; this study as 
to how far one may displease God, without in- 
curring eternal damnation ; in fine, this abstain- 
ing from Communion for a whole year, is, in 
the principle involved in it, not far removed 
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from actual sin. Alas! you know too well 
that this abstention proceeds either from culpa- 
ble indifference, or from vicious inclinations. 

But it is in order to draw you to Himself 
that Jesus gives Himself to you under the form 
of your most ordinary nourishment—of that 
bread you ask Him for each day. By this very 
fact, does not Jesus show that the Blessed 
Sacrament is to be for you not a mere remedy 
for extraordinary ailments, but rather the 
habitual food which is to strengthen your souls? 
St. Ambrose cried out to his people, 1400 years 
ago: “If the Eucharist is your daily bread, why 
do you receive it only once a year?” (Sacr., 
v. 4.) Do you think that the food you take 
only once a year does you much good? Is it 
not rather that food which you habitually use, 
that influences your temperament? Just so, in 
order that the Eucharistic Bread may really 
profit you ; that it may expel all impurities from 
your souls; that it may communicate to you 
the virtues it contains; that, in fine, it may in- 
corporate you with Jesus; it must be your fre- 
quent food. 

And let such of you as seldom approach the 
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altar, think of the multitude of blessings which 
you forego. This Sacrament demands certain 
dispositions, and it perfects these dispositions ; 
it demands certain virtues, and it augments 
those virtues. It obliges us to be holy, that it 
may make us more so; for every good Com- 
munion is a preparation for a still better one. 
But, the worldling objects, 1 do not see much 
fruit accruing from frequent Communions. 
How many Catholics there are, he continues, 
who communicate month after month, aye, 
every week, and yet they are, to draw it mildly, 
very faulty. My friends, this remark is unjust. 
Why attribute abuses to the use of a good thing ? 
And those very faults, which the worldling so 
easily discovers, and which perhaps his malignity 
exaggerates, are now less than they would be, 
without the influence of frequent Communions. 
And let this carping spirit note not merely the 
defects which still subsist in the conduct of 
some frequent communicants; let him note the 
faults which that Communion has conquered | 
Again, if faults are found in those who com- 
municate often, is solid virtue found in those 
who do not? No; on the one side, you find 
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some imperfections, and on the other, numerous 
vices; on one side, some weaknesses of human 
frailty, and on the other, many passions without 
restraint. And finally, removing your gaze 
from those whom frequent Communion leaves 
in imperfection, contemplate the large number 
of saints whom it brought to perfection. 

But do not think, my friends, that while urging 
you to frequent Communion, I would think lightly 
of the dispositions requisite for it. That piety 
is solid which unites in its practice all that the 
Saviour united in His precept; which prepares 
carefully for each Communion ; which does hom- 
age to the holiness of the Sacrament by this care. 

The excuses given by those who declined the 
invitation in the parable seem quite plausible ; 
certainly the alleged occupations were of more 
importance than a banquet. Nevertheless, the 
inviter was angered. Much more legitimate is 
the anger of God against those who neglect the 
Eucharistic feast. And what is to be the pun- 
ishment of this neglect? Well, this same ne- 
glect will be its own punishment. The refusers 
shall not taste of the Lord’s supper; that is, 
they shall become insensible to its exquisite 
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merit, and they will not even regret having 
missed it; they will have no life in their souls, 
and they will not desire life; they will be dead 
to divine grace, and they will not realize it; 
they will have lost all rights to salvation, and, 
until too late, they will not feel their loss. 
Their souls, deprived of the nourishment which 
would have sustained them, will fall into a 
lethargy with which, for their own misery they 
will be pleased, and out of which they will not 
be shaken, even by the convulsions of death. 

Come then, my friends, and join the procession 
of the poor, the weak, the blind, and the lame ; 
whom the Lord is calling to His feast! Come, 
you who are spiritually poor, to be enriched ; 
you who are weak, to be strengthened; you 
who are blind, to be enlightened ; you who are 
lame, that you may walk erect. For each one 
of you there is a place at the Lord’s Table. 
Come, then, and be nourished with that Sacred 
Body which was offered for you on the Cross, 
and which renews that offering on the altars of 
God’s Church. Jesus waits to shower upon 
you all the graces that you now need ; and your 
frequent communions will be the cause of your 
eternal happiness. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION. 


op eee the primitive Christians were wont to 

communicate frequently, perhaps every 
day, seems quite certain from that text in the 
Acts where we read that ‘‘erant perseverantes 
in fractione panis.” And if, when.that golden 
age of fervor had passed, the faithful showed 
less avidity for the Holy Table, it is certain, 
nevertheless, that the great Doctors of the 
Church used to exhort them to approach it 
often. Thus St. Augustine enjoins upon his 
hearers to live in such a manner that they may 
communicate daily, and St. Ambrose asks, “if 
this is a daily Bread, why do you receive it 
only once a year?” And St. Chrysostom tells 
his people to imitate the infant who greedily 
nourishes himself at his mother’s breast, and 
the saint thinks that Christians should have only 
“unus dolor, hac esca privari.”’ In more 
modern times we hear the gentle St. Francis de 
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Sales saying that he who frequently and de- 
voutly receives the Holy Eucharist receives 
such strength that it is impossible for evil de- 
sires to affect him. And St. Alphonsus Liguori 
blames those directors who refuse frequent 
Communion for no other reason than the fre- 
quency itself. The angelic Fenelon tells us to 
leave would-be reformers of everything to their 
specious reasonings; let us, he says, receive 
daily, that we may live in Christ, and for Him. 
Observe, then, how admirably concordant is 
ancient and modern Tradition on the propriety, 
nay, the need of frequent Communion. 

But listen to the testimony of the General 
Council of Trent, than which no Catholic can 
desire better authority. Our Lord, say the 
synodals (Sess. 13, ch. 2), wished this Sacra- 
ment to be the nourishment of our souls, to 
give them its own life, and to be an antidote 
against our daily sicknesses, and a preserva- 
tive against moral ills. Is it not evident that 
the Council advises frequent Communion? Are 
we to believe that this ‘“spiritualis cibus ani- 
marum,’ which gives to souls the very life of 
Jesus Christ, “quo alantur et confortentur, 
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viventes vita illius,’ is to be received only at 
rare intervals? But lest we might still be in 
doubt, the Council enjoins upon the faithful to 
so keep their consciences, ‘ut panem illum 
supersubstantialem frequenter suscipere pos- 
sint.” And no wonder, for if Divine Grace 
certainly follows one worthy Communion, how 
much more of it must be consequent of many? 
Frequent Communion tempers the fevers ot 
the soul, mortifies the arrogance of the flesh, 
and vivifies our whole spiritual being, by suc- 
cessive increase of Sanctifying Grace, and also 
of Sacramental Graces. Then is accomplished 
the word of St. Paul, “ Now I live, and yet not 
J, but Jesus Christ in me,” and then also is real- 
ized the beautiful idea of St. Augustine, ‘“ You 
do not change Jesus Christ in yourselves, but 
Jesus changes you, and transubstantiates you 
into Himself, for when He comes often into 
your souls, He soon occupies them entirely. 
Look at the acts of superhuman courage, of 
incomparable heroism, on the part of the in- 
numerable martyrs of the first three’ centuries 
of the Church—not only strong men, but deli- 
cate women and tender children. See all the 
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instances of abnegation, of renouncement of all 
earthly pleasure, of inexhaustible charity, of 
which Church history is so full. Whence came 
these wonders, if not from frequent union with 
Our Lord in the Adorable Sacrament of the 
Altar? 

Therefore, communicate frequently, my 
friends, and do not excuse yourselves by the 
allegation of so many imperfections, which seem 
incompatible with frequent approach to God’s 
altar, for it is enough if you have a sincere desire 
to correct these faults. St. Augustine follows 
his master, St. Ambrose, when he says that pre- 
cisely because we continually sin, we must con- 
tinually recur to the remedy. ‘Quotidie pec- 
cas, quotidie sume.’ The Sacraments do not 
confer impeccability at once, any more than a 
first dose of corporal medicine infallibly cures 
disease, but “‘applicata juvant, continuata san- 
ant.” 

If the world asks you why you communicate 
so often, say to the world, with St. Francis de 
Sales, that you do so, in order to learn to love 
God, to get rid of your miseries, to acquire 
help in your weaknesses. Tell the world that 
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two kinds of people ought to communicate fre- 
quently, the strong, lest they grow weak, and 
the weak, that they may become strong. Tell 
the world that those who have plenty of leisure, 
ought to approach the altar for that very rea- 
son, and they who are overwhelmed with busi- 
ness should do the same, because they need 
strength. Tell the world that you come often 
to the Holy Table, because an action which is 
rarely performed, is seldom well performed. 

But remember, my friends, that frequent 
Communion demands very good dispositions, a 
vivid faith, an ardent love of God, and a holy 
avidity for the things of God. Remember that 
only the “esurientes” can say that God ‘“im- 
plevit bonis.” Approach the altar with these 
dispositions, and you will experience the effects 
of fire upon inflammable material, for “Deus 
noster ignis consumens est.” 
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HOLY MASS. 


ja eee at Holy Mass is the most 

solemn duty which we perform; for in 
this Sacrifice our Lord Jesus is at once Priest and 
Victim, and in it He gives to men the sublimest 
of all His lessons. Now, my friends, there are 
some Catholics who have only a crude idea of 
what the Mass really is; and! propose, in this 
short instruction, to give them a more accurate 
idea, so far, at least, as human language can 
express it. A perfect idea of this function, in 
which a God-Man immolates Himself for His 
creatures, can be conceived by God alone. 
But a just appreciation of the Mass is within 
our power, and to enforce that, I would ask you 
to consider the history of the August Sacrifice, 
the Christian idea of it, and the benefits which 
it procures for the individual soul, as well as for 
society at large. 
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if 


History shows us how God prepared this 
Sacrifice, how He consummated it; and how 
He perpetuated it. Figures and preludes of 
the Mass were Abel, offering his lambs to the 
Lord; Abraham, ready to immolate his son 
Isaac; Melchisedech offering bread and wine to 
the Most High; the priests of Israel offering 
stainless lambs to Israel’s God. Hearken, my 
friends, to God speaking of the Mass, through 
His prophet, Malachias: ‘‘I have no pleasure in 
you, saith the Lord of hosts, and I will not 
receive a gift of your hand. For from the rising 
of the sun even to the going down, My name is 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
there is sacrifice and there is offered to My 
name a clean oblation.” 

See now how God consummates this Sacri- 
fice! Betake yourselves, in spirit, to Mt. Cal- 
vary, where a mountain is the sanctuary; a 
Cross the altar; the immensity of the universe 
a temple; the angels its assistants; the Mother 
of Sorrows and St. John its ministers; its wit- 
nesses, the saints of the Old Law arising from 
their graves and all.nature in convulsion; and 
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finally, a God hanging in torment between 
heaven and earth as Victim, Priest, and Sacri- 
fice. Such is the consummation of the great 
Oblation; and that Sacrifice is ours. 

See now how God perpetuated it on every 
Catholic altar. On the eve of the day of His 
Passion, our Lord Jesus took bread and wine, 
and blessing them, ordered His apostles to eat 
and drink thereof, saying that they were His 
own very Body and Blood. Then He ordered 
His Apostles, and through them all the priests 
of His Church, to continue that Sacrifice, in 
memory of Him. Soon that Sacrifice passed 
from the Cenacle to the Catacombs, then to the 
desert, and finally to the basilicas which the 
conversion of Constantine allowed to be erected 
to the glory of God. In time, this Clean Obla- 
tion passed from the Old World to the newly- 
discovered New one. If you wish to know how 
this Sacrifice perpetuates, eternizes itself, read 
the Apocalypse of St. John, and there, together 
with the beloved disciple, you will see a Sacri- 
fice like ours ; a liturgy like ours, and the same 
Victim—just as in our churches, the redeeming 
and glorious Lamb, an altar become a throne, 
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just as here, priests surrounding it. Such is 
the history of the Mass. 


II. 


From the doctrine, the theology of the Mass, 
we learn that man is a fallen being, fallen 
through the crime of Adam; that consequently 
he must expiate that crime; that he must also 
atone for his own daily sins. This is the first 
truth derived from the theology of the Mass ; 
but there is a second one of equal gravity. By 
himself, man cannot expiate his sins, because he 
is nothing, and has nothing, compared with 
God, in whose eyes the contracted debt is im- 
measurable. Now who is to pay for man this 
debt of expiation, this debt of adoration, thanks- 
giving, and supplication? In every age, and in 
every place, men have said to each other, ‘‘Let 
us offer sacrifice to God, let us take from 
among created things, some of the most beauti- 
ful and valuable—even human beings—let us 
offer their lives to the Author of life. Jerusa- 
lem, Athens, Rome; all sacrificed, but God 
could not accept their offerings, for between man 
and his creator, there was the abyss of Infinity, 
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and nothing could fill the chasm but Infinity 
itself. Well, my friends, the Infinite put Him- 
self to the task; taking upon Himself our frail 
human nature, and dying on the Cross. Then 
was seen a God imploring God ; God thanking 
God ; God satisfying God. Our debt was paid. 

Such was the Sacrifice on the Cross. Here- 
tics have contended that after the death of 
Jesus, no such sacrifice as that of the Mass was 
necessary. Certainly nothing can be added to 
the infinite; but if the creature cannot add any- 
thing to his Creator, God can multiply and 
eternalize the Sacrifice of His Son. Behold 
how He does it. As Jesus was on the Cross 
of Calvary, so He will be on the altar until the 
Judgment Day; such will He be continually, 
to adore, to thank His Father; such will He 
always be, to redeem, instruct, and pardon 
men. ‘Truly did the Prophet speak, when he 
said that the Sacrifice of the Mass would be in 
every land, from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. And in this sign of unity, of the unt 
versality, and of the perpetuity of the Mass, we 
must recognize the stamp of God. 
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In 


What benefit does man derive from the 
Mass? What benefit accrues to the Church 
Militant, the Church Suffering, and the Church 
Triumphant? This benefit will be readily dis- 
covered, if we observe what happened on Cal- 
vary, and if we notice that three rivers of Grace 
flow from the altar, just as from the Cross. 
Almost as soon as the Sacrifice was accom- 
plished, many Pagans professed belief in Chris- 
tianity ; many sinners were forgiven ; the Church 
was constituted ; and the source of Grace was 
opened in the Sacraments. Just so the Mass 
opens up channels of Grace every day for the 
faithful. And who of us does not need that 
Grace? Remember that each time you hear 
Mass, our Lord is giving to you a special audi- 
ence ; that He cries to you, ‘“‘ He who thirsts, 
let him come unto Me!”’ 

And see what graces proceed from the altar 
for the Church Suffering in Purgatory. Our 
Lord descended into Purgatory, immediately 
after His death, and so at the Mass He assists 
the souls now detained in that place of ex- 
piation. 
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And the Church Triumphant? The blessed 
souls triumph again, when they see the honors 
which are paid to their brethren whose feasts 
are celebrated on earth. Mary, the angels, 
and the saints bow before that altar, at which 
their names are invoked immediately after that 
of Jesus, and they are there just as they were 
at the foot of the Cross. 

The Catholic altar is the safeguard of the 
world; the world exists only because of it; 
without it, the world would have no reason for 
being. So true is this, that when the last Mass 
shall have been celebrated, God will crush the 
world to atoms, as He crushed those wander- 
ing planets whom scientists tell us are mere 
remnants of other planets. Yes, a day will 
come, when we know not—when the last priest 
will offer the last Mass, surrounded by the last 
members of God’s Church, and when the sacri- 
fice is finished, the priest will say, “Ite, Missa 
est,” and that signal for departure will be like 
the last word of Jesus on the Cross: ‘‘Con- 
summatum est.” Then the heavens will open, 
the sun will be obscured, the world will tremble, 
and the dead will leave their tombs. The Last 
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Judgment will then take place, and there will 
be no more Masses on earth, but not until then 
will the Mass cease to be celebrated, “from 
the rising of the sun even to the going down.” 
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LITURGY OF THE MASS. 


[ is not enough, my friends, to hear Mass, 

you must hear it well. Now he who desires 
to hear Mass according to the spirit of our Holy 
mother, the Church, may follow any one of 
three courses, or he may follow them all. He 
may conform his spirit, his thoughts and affec- 
tions, to the primordial type of the mystery, 
viz., the Sacrifice of Calvary. Or he may re- 
cite the liturgical prayers of the Church, thus 
attending to the rite. Again, he may attend to 
the end for which the Mass is offered by the 
Universal Church, and thus he will meditate on 
his duty to God. 

I. 


The sacrifice of the Mass being both a repre- 
sentation and a continuation of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, it is evident that faithful adorers of 
Jesus ought to assist at it in the same spirit as 
would have animated them, had they stood, 
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with Mary and John, at the foot of the Cross. 
Remember, my friends, that three very different 
groups of observers were on Calvary on that 
dreadful day. Blasphemers were there, men 
who mocked at the Nazarene, and in our day 
the race is yet to be found. Then there were 
many indifferentists, ‘stabant autem omnes nott 
ejus a longe, haec videntes.’ We also have an 
acquaintance with these indifferentists, who 
attend Mass as they would a merely earthly 
spectacle. But the third group on Calvary ; 
Mary, John, the Magdalen, the Roman cen- 
turion, the penitent thief. “There were present, 
in this group, virginity, love of God, and re- 
pentance ; and just as Jesus bent His loving 
eye upon them, so now He smiles upon mil- 
lions, kneeling every morning at the foot of His 
altar. This is the group for us; and I may say 
that you who are yet in the flush of youth, 
should occupy at the altar the place filled by 
St. John, the well-beloved disciple. You know 
well what sentiments actuated St. John at 
the foot of the Cross. Firstly, he loved his 
Divine Master ardently, he learned on Calvary 
the meaning of that “Sic Deus delexit mun- 
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dum,” and his entire Gospel is redolent of that 
great love. Secondly, St. John was coura- 
geous, while the other Apostles fled, he re- 
mained near to Jesus, and received from Him 
his last words. 


Ls 


I have said that to attend to the rite, the 
liturgical prayers of the Church, is an excellent 
method of assisting at Mass. ‘The germ of all 
these prayers is found in the Sacramental words 
pronounced by Our Lord at the Last Supper ; 
these prayers have come down to us from the 
early days of the Church, and each phrase is an 
emanation from that Spirit “Qui scientiam 
habet vocis.” Without entering into any de- 
tails upon this Liturgy, let me simply note that 
it consists of three parts: Preparation; the 
prayers peculiarly assigned to the Canon, and 
a conclusion, or acts of thanksgiving. The 
preparation is composed of prayers, canticles, 
etc., taken from both the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and it lasts till the Offertory, disposing 
our souls for the great event soon to come ; it 
forms a kind of vestibule to the Holy of Holies, 
in which God is about to appear. | 
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Then comes what the Church terms the 
“action”’ of the Sacrifice ; and this part of the 
Mass was invisible, in the early days of the 
Church, to the unbaptized; such neophytes 
either retiring, or being shut off from the faith- 
ful by a curtain. Sancta sanctts. This part of 
the Mass consists of the Offertory, the Canon, 
and the Communion. 

Then come the thanksgiving and the bene- 
diction; and the ceremony is crowned by the 
sublime exordium of the Gospel of St. John, 
which is a synthesis of the work of God, from 
the eternal generation of the Word to the In- 
carnation. 

The third method of hearing Mass is to adore 
God and thank Him; and to beg pardon for 
your sins, and to ask Him to grant your 
peculiar prayers. 


Il. 


Firstly, we must adore God. But who and 
what are we, that we can expect our homage 
to reach the throne of the Most High? Well, 
we have an altar, the Mass, and Jesus, and the 
homage offered by Jesus at the altar is greater 
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than that of angels and men taken together, 
for it is the homage of God to God. 

Secondly, we must thank God. But, again, 
who and what are we, that we can expect to 
elicit from our hearts a gratitude commensurate 
with the divine benefits we have received? But 
again, there is the altar, and there is Jesus 
under the sacramental veils, and when the 
priest, at the time of his taking the Precious 
Blood, asks himself, in the words of the Missal, 
what return he shall make to the Lord for all 
His benefits, the same Missal puts on his lips 
the reply, ‘‘I shall receive the Chalice of salva- 
tion, and then I shall praise the name of the 
Lord, and invoke His aid.” 

Thirdly, we must beg pardon of God. But 
again, who and what are we, that we can pre- 
sume to suppose that our entreaties will satisfy 
the outraged Deity? Again, there is the altar, 
and the redeeming Blood of Christ, shed on 
Calvary and offered now in the Eucharist, is 
more than powerful enough to expiate all our 
derelictions. 

Fourthly, we must address our petitions to 
God. But here again, we have every reason 
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to think that our demands will avail nothing. 
Then turn to Jesus, and He will present your 
supplications to His Father. That is the reason 
why He is offered on the altar. 

If you have adored, thanked, begged pardon 
of God, then, when the priest tells you that 
Mass is over, “Ite, Missa ~est,” you may be 
confident that you have heard Mass devoutly. 
You will leave the church with renewed strength 
to undergo the combats of the day. 


DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 


DUTIES OF CHILDREN: 


«‘Come, children,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘hearken to me; I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord.’’ (Ps. xxxiii. 12.) 


BES my young friends, hopes of your fam- 

ilies and of society, God calls on you to 
render yourselves worthy of the tasks which 
will soon be yours; to hearken to the lessons 
of religion, and to acquire the fear of the Lord 
which will fill you with a sense of your obliga- 
‘tions, will inspire you with a desire to fulfil 
them, will furnish you with the means, and will 
give you the strength to surmount all obstacles. 
Now, the obligations imposed on you by re- 
ligion are reduced to two: your duties to God 
and your duties to your parents. 


I. 
DUTIES TO ALMIGHTY GOD. 
God wishes the service of the young. God 


has not given you these. beautiful years of 
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youth to be spent in disorder. Certainly He 
does not reject the homage of old age; but He 
prefers the flowers of Spring. Jesus spoke 
plainly on this matter. “For the kingdom of 
heaven=is. for such.” (Matth) xix.13)). Ae 
tend, my young friends, to these words. As yet 
fit to share God’s kingdom, fear to become un- 
worthy of it. Abandon now all the frivolities of 
your infancy, and begin to advance in the ways 
of Christian prudence. But, unfortunately, the 
majority of youth do not pursue these ways. 
We see many of the young beginning to amass 
worldly treasures for the comfort of their old 
age; but they waste the treasures of divine 
grace, and lay up immense debts for their last 
days, which they will scarcely pay. The wise 
man, describing (Prov., vii. 7) a young person 
in the meshes of vice, likens him to an animal 
being led to slaughter; for divine justice does 
not always wait for the Last Judgment to punish 
the disorders of youth ; it often allows sin to be 
its own punishment. 

Do not delay until you are old. Few per- 
sons deliberately intend, at the commencement 
of a bad career, to remain in it very long. 
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They are far from any intention to go to hell ; 
the fiend is too wary to allow so frightful a 
prospect to be seen; when he shows the entic- 
ing side of vice, he flatters with an idea of an 
early conversion. And yet very many soon 
commence to cherish the idea of reserving their 
last years for God. ‘They will give up the world, 
when they have tired of it, when they have real- 
ized its vanity ; that is, to speak the truth, these 
insensate young people will give up the world, 
when they will be about toleaveit. But,my young 
friends, can you count on attaining to old age, 
with any reasonable probability? And granted 
that you do reach it; is it certain that then you 
will turn to God? You are deferring your con- 
version to a time when it will be very difficult to 
accomplish. The vicious habits which now you 
find so hard to combat, will then have become a 
second nature ; and alas! what trouble you will 
have with your imaginations, to efface the images 
of your olden idols, and with your rampant 
wills, to subject them to reason! Ah, my young 
friends, it is but too true that, as a rule, as is 
the youth, so is the old man (Prov., xxii. 6). 
The first victories of a campaign generally de- 
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cide it. Try, then, to preserve your baptismal 
innocence. A wanton conversation, the read- 
ing of an impure story, some evil companion- 
ship; behold the ordinary beginnings of a sin- 
ful life. A sensual idea, entertained with 
pleasure, causes desire; and pleasure tasted 
generates its attractiveness. Beware of your 
beginning ! 

Leg God’s grace. Solomon says: “I was a 
witty child, and had received a good soul, and 
as I knew that I could not otherwise be conti- 
nent, except God gave it, and this also was a 
point of wisdom, to know whose gift it was, I 
went to the Lord and besought him and said 
(prayed) with my whole heart.” (Wisd., viii, 19.) 
Pray then, to that Lord who guards the young 
(Ps. cxiv, 6); who renders their tongue eloquent 
(Wisd., x, 21). Against the attacks of your 
enemy, who is also His own, He will arm you 
with zxtelligence to enable you to foresee them ; 
with watchfulness, that you may discover them ; 
with prudence, that you may avoid them; and 
with strength, that you may triumph over them. 

Avoid evil company. While carefully watch- 
ing yourselves, it is equally necessary that 
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you attend to your surroundings. Society is 
both a need anda danger for you. The first 
oracular judgment pronounced on man by his 
Creator was that “it is not good for man to be 
alone” (Gen. ii, 18); but an inspired writer also 
tells us that “he that walketh with the wise, 
shall be wise; a friend of fools shall become 
like to them” (Prov. xiii, 20). This maxim ap- 
plies especially to the young; for the very 
qualities of youth which render its character 
more yielding, make it more susceptible to out- 
side impressions. One bad companion can in- 
fect an entire community of young persons. 
Shun, therefore, my young friends, those con- 
versations of which obscenity is the salt; of 
which malignity is the soul. Seek the com- 
pany of virtuous people ; you will wish to imi- 
tate them, and you will succeed. 


I]. 


Duties to your Parents. he second class of 
obligations which the young are bound to fulfil, 
is imposed by both nature and religion. The 
beneficent Author of your nature has wished 
you to be allied intimately with the authors of 
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your days by means of ties stronger than 
reason ; by a sentiment older than reason. He 
has wished the respectful love of children for 
their parents, which is the foundation of human 
society and a fruitful principle of virtue, not to 
depend on the sophisms of a limited and 
wandering intellect; He would not have that 
love the sport of a depraved will. Therefore 
He has so deeply impressed it in the human 
heart, that nothing can entirely efface it. In 
fact, in order to fulfil this essential duty, we 
have merely to yield to the most natural and 
the most tender sentiment of our hearts. 
Flonor your parents. ‘The son honoureth 
the father,’ said the Lord to the Jews by the 
prophet Malachias, “If then I be a Father, 
where is my honor?” (Mal., i. 6.) Here God 
establishes an intimate relation between the 
honor that we owe to Him as the Author of 
our being, and that we owe to the authors of 
our birth; and in His holy law, He places the 
command to honor our parents immediately 
after that to honor Himself. In doing this, in 
placing this command between those concern- 
ing Himself and that concerning our neighbor, 
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He shows that it is the consummation of the 
former and the beginning of the latter; for He 
shows us our Heavenly Father in our parents, 
and our brethren in Christ in our fellows. We 
owe to our parents not merely an external re- 
spect, but one that is sincere; and this duty is 
indispensable, for no reason or difficulty can 
justify irreverence toa parent. So true is this 
principle, that even when a parent commands 
disobedience to the law of God, the child’s re- 
fusal must be accompanied by due veneration 
for parental authority. 

Obey your Parents. ‘There is, 1 admit, one 
circumstance in which disobedience to parents 
is allowed; that is when obedience would be 
wrong. In all else, God tells you that submis- 
sion to them is submission to Himself (Coloss., 
iii, 20). Jesus was not content with prescrib- 
ing this submission ; He practiced it (Luke, ii. 
51). Obedience to the commands of Mary and 
Joseph is the only one of the virtues of His 
childhood revealed to us. Of all earthly 
authority that of the parent is the most ancient, 
natural, respectable, and holy. Even when 
civil society did not yet exist, when families 
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were so many particular societies, the father’s 
authority was absolute. The patriarchal empire 
preceded all others, and on its model were 
formed political states when Providence, multi- 
plying the human race, drew families together 
and commanded their union. Paternal author- 
ity is essential to the state, for the formation of 
useful subjects; essential to the family, for the 
cultivation of union and morality; essential to 
the children, for their proper training. It is 
from the lessons of their parents that children 
receive blessings far greater than life; the life 
received in the mother’s bosom is a benefit only 
because it is perfected by a good training; and 
the child’s chief obligation to father and mother 
is not for having been placed in the world, but 
for being made useful to the world, and fit for 
heaven. 

Succor your Parents. A third duty to your 
parents, one inculcated by nature, reason, and 
religion, is to aid them in all their needs. And 
ought it not be a sweet satisfaction to return 
to them what you received from them: to show 
them your gratitude by exciting their own? 
The care you should have for their advanced 
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age, was extended to your own tender infancy. 
If they are poor, remember that they nourished 
you. If old age has weakened their minds, ah,’ 
my young friends, God Himself warns you to 
be patient (Ecclus, ii. 15) ; remember the time 
when your own reason was not developed, and 
theirs supplied its place. The wise man says 
(2d2d.) that “The relieving of the father will not 
be forgotten.’ So sacred is the obligation of 
aiding your parents, that, in some circumstances, 
even a vow to God must yield to it. (Religious 
vows.) At the same time that God threatens 
refractory children with the most direful pun- 
ishments of this life, He promises to respectful 
children the rewards of this world (Exod., xx. 
12—Deut., v. 16); and especially the satisfaction 
of enjoying the tenderness of their own off- 
spring. (Ecclus, iti. 6.) Such were the prom- 
ises of the Old Law; but in the more perfect 
New Law, God promises to faithful children 
the divine benediction. In fine, my young 
friends, everything calls on you to be submis- 
sive and respectful to the authors of your 
days. Heaven extends its command; earth 
accords its consideration to your obedience ; 
nature inspires the sentiment. 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE LIFE. 


‘“‘For this cause a man shall leave his father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one 
flesh. This is a great Sacrament; but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church.’’ 


ie first words of this text were originally 

pronounced by God at the beginning of 
the world ; then by our Lord Jesus on a solemn 
occasion; and the remaining words were 
littered by. St.Paul im that» Epistle tothe 
Ephesians (v. 31, 32), wherein he describes the 
chief duties of a Christian life, and which we 
cannot read too often. Were I to comment 
fully on these words, I would detain you too 
long ; hence I shall merely indicate as much of 
their signification as will present Christian mar- 
riage in an aspect which will increase the re- 
spect you already have for it, and will augment 
your realization of its duties. Now, in all 
nature and religion there is nothing grander 
than Christian marriage. 
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ist. Marriage is great in its ORIGIN AND In- 
STITUTION. Above all, it is the work of God. 
He instituted it. He gave the first nuptial 
blessing, when He gave a wife to the first man 
in his state of innocence in Eden. After the 
grand act of creation, marriage was the first 
work of God; and during the first ages of 
humanity, when God deigned to sometimes 
converse familiarly with men, He often guided 
the patriarchs in their selection of wives. Who 
has not wondered at that sublime scene, where 
Isaac, after the death of his mother, received 
the spouse sent to him by God? On receiving 
her, says the sacred writer, he was consoled ; 
he did not forget his mother, but in that holy 
union his grief lost all its bitterness. 

and. Marriage is great, because of its PRovt- 
DENTIAL OsjectT, the perpetuation of the work 
of God on earth. Nothing can be grander than 
to participate, in some sort, in the omnipotence 
of God; to help God in His creative work ; to 
bring up children, not for earth, but for heaven ; 
to hold them, for a time, to one’s heart, and 
then to give them up to God and to eternal 
bliss. Nothing is so grand as God; after 
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. 


Him, nothing so grand as His auxiliaries, 
Christian spouses. On earth, everything passes 
or changes; but parental authority remains, 
for it was instituted immediately by God. 

3rd. Marriage is great, because of the Brrss- 
INGS it receives, and which, we may say, are due 
to it. Yes, my friends, due to it; for God has 
promised you all that is necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of your great duties ; that is, from the day 
when He causes you to become parents, He 
shares with you His power, authority, wisdom, 
and love. This is the blessing He gave to you 
on your marriage-day ; therefore, when you find 
yourselves in difficult situations, approach God 
with confidence, and say: “I ask of you, my 
God, wisdom and strength; my parental heart 
needs them;”’ and the divine aid will not be 
wanting. 

4th. Marriage is great, because it is raised 
to the dignity of a Sacrament. Before the 
coming of our Saviour, the holiest of laws had 
been violated ; that of marriage, once respected 
by all peoples, and consecrated by solemn 
ceremony in every religion, had also become 
degraded. Christ came, and at once by virtue 
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of His powerful blessing, marriage recovered 
the dignity and inviolability of its primitive in- 
stitution ; woman was lifted from the frightful 
abjection into which the selfishness of man had 
plunged her; Christ made her again what God 
had made her in the beginning—the equal, the 
companion, of her husband. And He consti- 
tuted Matrimony a Sacrament of the New 
Law; thus consecrating conjugal virtue, and 
making it a part of religion, protecting it 
against the caprice of the passions, and con- 
ferrimg upon it graces which an experience of 
forty centuries had proved necessary ; founding 
marriage, in fine, in holiness, unity, and indis- 
solubility. 

5th. Marriage is great, because of the DuTIEs 
which it imposes, viz., devotion, constancy, and 
patience. Devotion. 1 donot speak merely of 
love; the name and substance of which are so 
often profaned; but I allude to devotion in 
love, a devotion which is serious and lasting ; 
which has all that is venerable and sacred in 
love ; which is not a love of self, lasting only 
for a day, forgetting also the most essential 
duties; which is a denial of self, and a sac- 
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rifice of our tastes and will for the good of 
the companion. Constancy and patience. So 
capricious is the human heart, that only patience 
can secure constancy in devotion. Is it neces- 
sary to tell you that both man and woman are 
imperfect? The charm, the intoxication of the 
first days of married life, soon diminish ; some- 
thing less changeable is necessary for domestic 
felicity ; a fickle sentiment must be strengthened 
by a sense of duty; or, in plain words, by pati- 
ence. Now the safeguard of patience is per- 
fect fidelity. Thank God, my friends, for hav- 
ing based married happiness on the solid rock 
of virtue, not on an hour’s illusion of passion. 
6th. Marriage is great, because of the accom- 
panying Surrerincs. As Fenelon expressed 
the idea, “ There are no griefs more cruel, than 
those produced by the most happy marriages.” 
Take, for instance, the death of a child. I have 
heard the heart of a mother sending forth such 
a cry, that, after a lapse of thirty years, it still 
rings in my ears, and shocks my entire frame. 
I sometimes meet parents who cannot pro- 
-nounce the name of a dead child without tears, 
though years and years have passed since the 
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separation. And what lacerations of the heart 
are caused by the death of a husband or wife! 
You have read of dear St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, wandering, outside of herself, through her 
splendid palace, after the death of her spouse, 
able only to ejaculate: “Dead! Dead!” You 
remember how St. Frances de Chantal, having 
learned from her friend, St. Francis de Sales, 
of her husband’s death, uttered that cry, one of 
the most pathetic ever wrung from a woman’s 
heart, “My God! What hast Thou done to 
me?’’ And similar suffering, Christian spouses, 
you may all expect. The more virtuous and 
happy a Christian union is, the more painful is 
a final separation. This, then, is one of the 
grandeurs of marriage, one of its supreme 
dignities—suffering. 


CONSCIENCE. 


CONSCIENCE. 


HE sin of Adam did not destroy his con- 
science. Just as a vine planted in good 

soil, may be stricken by a tempest, and yet 
may preserve its fertility amid its apparent ruin, 
and with the care of the cultivator, may soon 
yield abundant fruit; so the human soul, de- 
graded and weakened by original sin, is not so 
deeply corrupted, but that some part remains 
sound, and if well cultivated, may repair the 
ravages of the primal sin, and yet prcduce 
fruits of repentance and virtue. The intelli- 
gence of man has been obscured, his will weak- 
ened, his heart spoiled; but his conscience 
remains intact. He no longer has clear ap- 
preciation of good, and so ardent a love for it 
as Adam had before the fall; but he still pre- 
serves some attraction for good. He carries 
within his heart innate principles of justice and 
of shame; he may not always follow them, but 
he cannot altogether ignore them; their light 
does not always dissipate the darkness of man’s 
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perceptions, but it is not totally extinguished. 
Before we sin, conscience tells us as the Baptist 
did Herod: “That is not permitted ;” when 
we sin, it cries out as did the Lord to the per- 
secuting Saul: “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the spur ;” and after our sin, it makes 
us sigh with David: “I know my wickedness, 
and my crime is always before my eyes.” Con- 
science takes the part of God against ourselves, 
and when it does not prevent us from outraging 
virtue, it at least compels our intelligence to do 
homage to virtue. In fact, the object of con- 
science is to make us form practical judgments 
as to what, in given circumstances, we are to do 
or avoid; concerning what is permitted, com- 
manded, or forbidden. 

GOD SPEAKS BY OUR CONSCIENCE. Its judg- 
ments are naturally correct ; it forms them, but 
God dictates them. Young man or woman as 
yet innocent, it is God speaking within you, 
warning you to avoid that dangerous company. 
Business-man, whom the hope of illicit gain is 
beginning to seduce, it is God speaking to you, 
trying to restrain you within the limits of jus- 
tice. Sinners of every kind, it is the voice of 
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God which excites in your hearts the terrors 
which torment you. He puts you at war with 
yourselves, and excites your conscience against 
your passions. Truly indeed it may be said 
that God extracts from sin a remedy against 
sin itself. He makes use of our falls to raise 
us up; of our maladies to cure us ; of our vices 
to lead us to virtue. Our remorse is a punish- 
ment, but that of a father chastising his child ; 
the arm which is raised to strike is also raised to 
embrace. Remorse of conscience, my friends, 
is a precious grace; it is the first accorded to 
the sinner. It is a constant grace; it follows the 
culprit in all his disorders. It is a powerful 
grace ; it vigorously resists the passions, gives 
the lie to their insidious suggestions, and com- 
bats them even in their moments of triumphant 
joy. It is a tvtumphant grace; it often con- 
quers the united efforts of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, and it peoples the earth with 
penitents, and heaven with saints. 

Danger of Resisting Conscience. He who 
flees before this grace which constantly pursues 
him, flees from his own happiness. He repels 
the most efficacious and the best resource left 

10 
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him in his misery. He fears the torture of re- 
morse ; but what he ought to fear above all, is 
its dying away. When God wished to express 
His utmost indignation against the Jews, He 
charged Ezechiel not to threaten them with 
the rebukes of heaven, but with that silence 
which implies profound disgust (Ezech., xvi, 
42). Ifthe sinner persistently rejects the grace 
of remorse, that grace will abandon him ; if he 
flees from truth, truth will leave him to his 
errors. 

Happiness of a Good Conscience. It is a 
foretaste of heaven. It is not like the joys of 
the world, of which there is uncertainty before 
they are obtained; fear of loss after they are 
acquired; and so often remorse as a conse- 
quence. The just man knows its consolation 
amid disappointment; its encouragement in 
danger ; and its serenity amid misfortunes. 

False Conscience. St. Augustine justly ob- 
serves that generally men love truth, but that 
they also love their own passions. Therefore 
they try to persuade themselves that the ob- 
jects of these passions are worthy. Interest, 
or what they regard as their interest, is the 
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cause of this perversion; where the heart is 
not interested, conscience is generally exact. 
Now we easily believe that what we love is 
proper ; accustomed to regard it as agreeable, 
we end by thinking it permissible. How easily 
we can invent sophisms in order to induce our 
conscience to share our error! If the law is not 
as clear to us as the noonday sun, we twist it 
into a favorable interpretation. When it is per- 
fectly plain, we affect to find obscurities which 
need explanation. One man speaks of the 
spirit of the law, which, he asserts, favors his 
inclinations; another alters facts, and insists 
that the law does not apply in his case; an- 
other alleges a dispensation, because of ill- 
health, custom of society, and so on indefinitely. 
Some people go even further. As certain 
vices put on a pretense of certain virtues, it 
appears easy to palliate one of these vices by 
giving to it the name of the virtue which it 
somewhat resembles. Thus avarice is styled 
economy; prodigality, generosity; detraction, 
zeal; and thus it happens that a false conscience, 
not content with excusing one’s own faults, 
causes its owner to praise them. 


REFLECTION. 


REELECEION: 


‘‘With desolation is all the land made desolate, for there 

is none that considereth in the heart.’’ (Jer. xii, 11.) 
4 aa words of the prophet, my friends, 
show us one of the chief causes of the 
evils which afflict humanity—a want of reflec- 
tion. If men go astray, if they live only for the 
world, if, in a word, they neglect their eternal 
salvation, it is because they do not sincerely 
enter into themselves. Today, in order to re- 
lieve you of this misfortune, I ask you to con- 
sider, 1st., the nature and advantages of reflec- 

tion; 2nd., its necessity; 3rd., its object. 


I 


Very many persons, my friends, hardly have 
any idea of what reflection really is. Now, I 
reflect when I think seriously and maturely on 
any subject; when I examine it in all its as- 
pects; when I return to it again and again, 
until I have formed a true idea of it, and until 
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its picture is firmly fixed in my mind. I reflect 
when, before performing an action, I weigh the 
motives by which I am impelled. 

Now, that you may appreciate the advan- 
tages of reflection, 1 would suggest a familiar 
comparison. If you enter a store to purchase 
an article of clothing, what occurs between the 
merchant and yourselves? The merchant dis- 
plays his wares for your examination and you 
spare no pains to assure yourselves of their 
worth, Just so, in the affair of your salvation, 
when a preacher shows you the truths of relig- 
ion, you should carefully examine them by 
reflection. Then they will fill you with com- 
punction; then you will be converted. But if 
you only hear these truths without meditating 
on them, they may indeed have pleased your 
imagination but they will be lost upon you. 

Suppose yourselves standing before a mas- 
terpiece of the painter’s art. If you regard it 
only superficially, you will not appreciate it; 
but if you study it, you will be delighted. Just 
so, when from the pulpit of truth you hear a 
description of the hideousness of mortal sin, or 
of the torments of hell; if you realize the pic- 
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ture only while the preacher is speaking, you 
will leave the church as careless as when you 
entered it. But if you seriously reflect on the 
considerations developed, you will be seized 
with horror for sin. 

Suppose that some one has insulted you by 
a blow or a kick; and that you are sufficiently 
good-tempered to think nothing about the out- 
rage. Then you will be calm, and will bear no 
ill-will toward your insulter. But on the con- 
trary, if you reflect on the injury done to you, 
the blood boils in your veins, the blush of 
shame mounts to your forehead. Behold, again, 
the effect of reflection. Meditate, then, on the 
outrage done to God by sin. 

A prudent traveler, my friends, who starts 
for a distant and unfamiliar place, does not pro- 
ceed at haphazard; but if he is unacquainted 
with the road, he makes inquiry regarding it, 
and does not set out until he is thoroughly 
informed. Now, we are travelers toward 
heaven, toward God and our true country. 
Shall we proceed blindly onward, and at the 
risk of missing our road? No—we must act 
prudently; and the infallible means of arriving 
at our intended destination is reflection. 
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Is it necessary to reflect? My friends, re- 
flection is one of our most imperative duties, 
and our Divine Master showed its necessity, 
when He spoke of a man who would build a 
house without first estimating its cost, and of 
the king who would wage war without calcu- 
lating his resources. Now we also have an ed- 
ifice to build—an immense construction, the 
foundations of which are on earth, but which is 
to reach into heaven—the edifice of our salva- 
tion. What then are we todo? We must re- 
flect on our resources; and if we find them in- 
sufficient, we must have recourse to Him who 
is richer than we are—God. Have we that 
humility which is the foundation of this edifice ; 
that faith which can build it; that hope and 
charity which will perfect it? Let us “sit down, 
and count the cost.’ 

And we are soldiers on this earth, soldiers 
aiming at the conquest of heaven. What arms 
must we use? Are we to confront every dan- 
ger, or must we sometimes retreat? Is is judi- 
cious to frequent such and such company, to 
read such and such papers and books? What 
will tell us? Reflection. 
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Why are there nowadays so many infidels, so 
many unfortunates who have apostatized from 
the vows of their baptism and of their First 
Communion? Why so many miserable fools 
who never raise their eyes to a world better 
than this one? Ah—the prophet answered 
long ago; because they do not consider in their 
hearts. Do you know the reason why God's 
grace produces so little effect in your souls? 
Do you know why you often heed not the 
gently-insinuating voice of God? It is because 
there is too much tumult, too much worldly dis- 
sipation, in your hearts. You do not reflect, or 
at most, you reflect very little. 

We often hear persons lament the futility of 
their prayers; but whose is the fault? Are not 
their prayers useless, because they think neither 
of the God they address, nor of the petitions 
which they simply mumble—in fine, because 
they do not reflect? One person says, my heart 
is not affected by Holy Communion. But, I 
ask, how can you feel, if you do not reflect on 
the greatness of the Sacrament, and on the dis- 
positions which you ought to bring to it? An- 
other declares that it is useless for him to go to 
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confession, for he always returns to his accus- 
tomed sins. But, I demand, are you as serious 
in your confessions as you ought to be? ~What 
do you do, in order to excite yourself to repent- 
ance? Do you ever throw yourself at the foot 
of the Cross, and there try to appreciate the 
horror of sin? Do you ever go in spirit to the 
gates of hell, to contemplate there the punish- 
ment you have merited? Do you ever rise in 
fancy to the doors of heaven, there to think of 
the happiness you are in danger of losing? In 
a word, again, do you reflect? Ah, think, 
think, my friends! and then your prayers, con- 
fessions, and communions, will be fervent. 
You are distracted at Mass, I hear you say. 
But, tell me, as you kneel before the altar, do 
you ask yourselves what is being done on that 
altar, who is being offered on that altar? God. 
To whom is He offered? To God. For 
whom? For us, worms of the earth, rebellious 
nothings. Andagain you say that you have no 
taste for pious reading. But can you expect 
to have such a taste, if your heart is utterly 
foreign to every pious sentiment? Reflect, 
then, as you read, and your minds will be en- 
ligthened, and your hearts strengthened. 
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Some persons say that they cannot reflect. 
But not a day passes—nay, scarcely a moment, 
when they do not reflect, and very seriously, on 
their material interests ; on the various ways of 
increasing their temporal prosperity, or of gain- 
_ ing some influential person’s consideration. 
Let them say, then, if they can, that they can- 
not reflect a little, each day, on the means of 
meriting God’s protection! But then they 
reply that reflection or meditation is well 
enough for priests or nuns; that poor creatures 
of the world are not obliged to meditate. To 
this we must answer that they are Christians, 
and that they are destined for heaven, where 
they can arrive only by means of reflection. 

Reflection, my friends, made the Saints what 
they are. It was meditation on the words of 
the Gospel, “If you would be perfect, sell what 
you have, and give to the poor,” that induced 
the seventeen-year-old Anthony to become a 
voluntarily and abjectly poor man, and a model 
of monastic perfection. Meditation on the 
words, “What doth it profit a man, etc.,” con- 
verted and made an apostle of Francis Xavier. 
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Ill. 

But on what must we reflect? A word on 
this subject, and | have finished. We should 
reflect on all the sermons we hear; on the Pas- 
sion of our Lord; on our confessions and com- 
munions ; on the nothingness of worldly things. 
And when must we reflect? At all times. 
After having heard the word of God; after the 
advice of our confessor; going to and from 
church; in church; and above all, during temp- 
tation. Do this, and your spiritual progress is 
assured ; you will love God, practice virtue, and 
avoid all evil, finally arriving at eternal bliss. 


SILENCE. 


SILENCE. 


fe there is one thing for which the nineteenth 

century is pre-eminently distinguished, it is 
noise. Although far from any inclination to be 
laudator temporis acti, and although I often 
thank God for the many conveniences and 
several good things which this century has 
brought forth, I must complain because of the 
absolute want of quiet so prevalent now among 
nearly all the civilized nations. Noise is the 
native element of every person born in our 
day, especially in our country. Men swim in 
it, and often they are drowned in it. Its sonor- 
ous waves form a universal deluge. The 
Middle Age, though it had its periods of tumult, 
was, in comparison with our day, one great 
quiet, a silence which, as Capt. Kane said of 
that of the Polar regions, was ‘‘so intense, that 
you might hear it.” We live in a hurricane, 
we scarcely hear ourselves, we scarcely belong 

II 
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to ourselves. By means of electricity, we are 
constantly beset by what the Prophet called, 
‘Voices frorn the East, voices from the West, 
voices riding on all the winds of heaven.” Our 
homes are so many caves of Afolus. This fact 
must excuse me for asking your attention, to- 
day, to the almost forgotten virtue of silence, 
and to the necessity of practicing it. 


f: 


The Sacred Books are very eloquent upon 
the holding of one’s tongue. We are told that 
loquacity is odious, that verbosity indicates a 
poverty of intellect, that the easy talker injures 
his soul, that his religion is useless. In fact, 
religion dwells in peace, in conversation with 
God, how can it take up its abode in the roar 
and racket of worldly agitation? In their sober 
moments, men are even more severe than God, 
upon the excessive talker; they contend that he 
has no time to think, they compare his mind to 
the pitcher going to the well with a hole in it. 
But the Scriptures continually praise the pru- 
dently taciturn person. Isaiah declares he is a 
man of fortitude, and rightly, for does not forti- 
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tude consist in mastering one’s self? The 
same Prophet says that the just man finds in 
silence a safeguard for his virtue; and that it is 
a sign of prudence. But to what extent must 
we practice silence? Well, we are not all 
called to be Trappists, but rather to be, in the 
words of Holy Writ, ‘Vir amabilis ad socie- 
tatem.” There isa time for talking, and a time 
for silence. Now, humility tells us, as Fenelon 
says, never to speak either good or evil of our- 
selves ; in fact, to speak evil of one’s self is to 
invite others to praise us. How disgusted we 
are with the man who is always talking about 
himself! We feel like telling him that he is 
not on the stage of a theatre, and like saying to 
him, “ Adolescens, loguere in tua causa vix.” 
Again, silence is often discretion. Thus, when 
the indiscreet seek to find out what they ought 
not to know, you should simply and squarely 
be silent. True silence is an eloquent lesson 
for the over-curious. There is no need to tell 
you that an honest reserve, a proper feeling of 
shame, a zealous charity, demands silence on 
your part when you are part of a company 
where foul tongues keep up a clatter of im- 
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purity. Remember, my friends, that we seldom 
repent of silence, whereas we often do repent 
of having given too loose a rein to the tongue. 

Sometimes we must speak, but even then we 
should preserve the spirit of silence. Thus the 
Wise Man says that we should think twice, 
before we speak. If men take you for an 
ignoramus, let them, for there are many things 
that it is better not to know—“/z multis esto 
guast inscius,’ This spirit of silence is only to 
be had through prayer. Whenever you are 
about to say something important, raise your 
hearts to God—it can be done in a second—for 
as the Scripture says, it belongs to the Lord to 
govern the tongue. When you have done this 
a few times, you will be astonished to learn 
how much more prudent and wise your talk 
will have become. That great Doctor of the 
Church, St. Thomas of Aquin, was a model of 
silence. When he was studying, yet a mere 
boy, the other students used to call him, “the 
dumb ox.” But one day, the great professor, 
Albert the Great, having heard him defend a 
very difficult thesis, said to the auditory, “You 
call this lad a dumb ox, but I tell you that the 
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ox will give out a roar which will fill the entire 
earth.” . 


i. 


But I have said nothing about our great 
Master in the art of silence. The silence of the 
wise, the silence of the saints, is noise, when 
compared to that of Jesus. If we meditate the 
life of the Master we find that he spent thirty 
years in silent retreat, broken once only when 
he appeared amidst the doctors in the temple, 
speaking to them of his Father’s business. 
Yet Christ came to be the teacher of mankind. 
Three years he spent to teach his Gospel, 
thirty years to teach the lesson of silence, that 
we may be convinced of its necessity. If men 
had learned well that lesson, all would be 
Saints. ‘If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man.” (James iii. 2.) Ifyou 
speak, be it rather by your deeds than by 
words; one good work is better than a hun- 
dred good words. In silence the spirit of God 
whispers to the heart of man. “Von tm com- 
motione Deus.” 

He who has mastered his tongue will know 
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how to speak golden words in proper time. 
Christ answered the inquiries of the Samaritan 
woman, revealing to her his divine Messiahship 
and the universality of the New Testament, but 
He remained silent in the presence of the court 
of Herod. Before the outrages of the high 
priest, Jesus spoke not. Before the skepticism 
of Pilate He gave no replies. And this silence 
which we ought to imitate, is not the silence of 
pride, not that of a Stoic, but that of a Christian, 
who confides in God, from whom his salvation is 
tocome. ‘ Praestolari in stlentio salutare Det.” 


CONTRITION. 


CONTRITION. 


HE Council of Trent defined that there are 
two parts in contrition; one regarding the 
past, viz., a detestation of the sins committed; 
another concerning the future, viz., a firm reso- 
lution to avoid those sins hereafter (De Sacr. 
Penit., can. 4). These two things are insepar- 
able; for he cannot sincerely detest sin who is 
disposed to renew it. 


NECESSITY. 


Contrition is the first and most necessary 
part of the Sacrament of Penance; the first, 
because it produces the others, confession and 
satisfaction; the most necessary, because it 
forms the true penitent, and because the ex- 
ternal acts of the Sacrament, separated from 
contrition, are only a mockery of real repent- 
ance. Indeed, absolutely speaking, it is the 
only essentially necessary thing for penance; 
for sometimes confession is impossible, and 
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then God accords pardon to perfect contrition ; 
whereas, He never—in any possible circum 
stances—grants forgiveness to an uncontrite 
heart. 


PERFECT CONTRITION. 


As to what constitutes perfect charity, the 
source of perfect contrition, theologians differ. 
But we need not enter into their various 
systems; but rather say, with one of the 
most eminent (Bossuet), that he loves best 
who loves most, be his motive what it may. 
Let us try to merit the application to ourselves 
of Christ's words to Magdalen: ‘Many sins 
are forgiven her, for she has loved much” 
(Luke, vii. 47). Our great love will then open 
the hand which distributes graces; and con- 
verting justice itself into a channel of mercy, 
will obtain for us the remission of all our sins, 
and of all their punishment. But note well, my 
friends, that if perfect contrition justifies the 
sinner, by itself, and before confession, there 
must be joined to it a wish to receive the Sac 
rament of Penance as soon as possible; be- 
cause there can be no perfect charity in one 
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who does not wish to subject himself, on ac- 
count of his sins, to the works of penance. 


ATTRITION. 


Imperfect contrition, joined to confession and 
absolution, suffices for the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. Its most ordinary motive is the fear of 
punishment; but this fear should be accom- 
plished by a regret for our sins. 


QUALITIES. 


ist, Zuterior. To repent is not merely to 
say that we repent. It is very common for 
people to suppose that they are freed from 
their sins, merely because they have received 
absolution on the strength of a verbal declara- 
tion of sorrow. A mere recitation of an “Act 
of Contrition,” learned in a book, is not enough. 
Penance is not an affair of the tongue: “Every 
man who says: Lord, Lord! does not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matth. vit). 
No; when the will has abandoned God, the 
will must return to Him. 

and, Supernatural. And in three ways: In 
its principle ; it is a gift of God, a grace infused 
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into our hearts. In its exd; we must regret 
sin, because it has offended God. In its 
motives ; we must regret sin, because of motives 
presented by faith, and not merely because of 
any temporal evils arising from sin. 

3rd, Sovereign. Of course, contrition may 
be more or less vivid but be its degree what it 
may, it avails nothing if it is not greater than 
any other grief. When we sin, we practically 
esteem the object of our passion more than 
God ; hence, when we repent, our grief causes 
us to detest sin more than anything else, and 
we would suffer anything, rather than commit 
another sin. 

4th, Universal. Our sorrow should cover 
every mortal sin; like David, we should hold in 
horror adZ the ways of iniquity (Ps. cxvili. 18). 
It is evident that he who excepts one sin, does 
not detest sin as an offense against God. 
Therefore St. James says that the breaker of 
one commandment is culpable in regard to all 
(ii, 10). I have said that our contrition should 
extend to all our morta/ sins; but, my friends, 
it is very desirable that it should also compre- 
hend our venial offences, for assuredly that sor- 
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row is not very keen, which counts as nothing 
a slight injury to God. You would not prize 
a friendship which would not scruple to offend 
you in small things, even though it would 
abstain from inflicting bloody outrage upon you. 


A GIFT OF GOD. 


But we are free to obtain it. 31st. We must 
beg it from the Author “of every perfect gift;”’ 
2nd. We should earnestly excite it in our 
hearts. It is not the regret of a philosopher, 
but of a Christian. An ancient heresy, Pela- 
gianism, presented contrition as a natural opera- 
tion ; but the Church teaches that it is a super- 
natural and gratuitous gift of God. And 
gratuitous though it be, God accords it to our 
prayers. And how many motives there are for 
our desiring it! We have offended the sanctity 
of God; outraged His majesty ; despised His 
mercy ; and braved His justice. 


SIGNS., 
Examine Yourselves. Do you remember 


your sins with shame and bitter regret? Do 
you continue to detest them as strongly as 
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when you first realized their enormity? You 
do, if you are really contrite. Such was the 
case with all the penitents whom Holy Church 
presents for our imitation ; even when they were 
sure of their pardon, they ceased not to deplore 
their transgressions. But, above all the /fruzts 
of your conversion will indicate its sincerity. 
Merely speculative hatred of sin shows no sin- 
cerity; that sentiment can be found in very de- 
praved men. Our hatred must be practical, 
like that of St. Paul. Of course, we know that 
every relapse is not a mark of want of contri- 
tion ; the most vivid repentance does not render 
us impeccable. But real contrition, even 
though it may not always preserve one from 
sin, at least weakens his attachment to it; and 
it leads one to adopt precautions against re- 
lapse; at least it impedes a multiplicity of falls. 
Men often say that their frailty causes them to 
fall; but alas! it is their heart that is frail, be- 
cause repentance has not changed it. Too 
many persons do not recommence to sin, because 
they have not really ceased to sin. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT, 


| Base most terrible picture which can be 

fancied by the mind of man, my friends, is 
that of the final judgment of all men—of the 
scene when consternation will be spread 
throughout the universe; when sceptres shall 
be forever broken, and human governments 
forever vanish; when all the visible elements 
will be dissolved; and when the great Creator, 
the God of holiness, will be manifested in His 
justice; and the Son of Man will appear in His 
sovereign majesty to proclaim the end of time 
and the beginning of eternity, for all men. 
This picture, a terrible truth which defies all 
eloquence to describe it, is a salutary lesson 
which led anchorites to the deserts, the first 
children of the Cross into the bloody arena of 
the amphitheatre, and which even yet causes 
the powerful to tremble, and ‘stems the torrent 
of the devastating passions which dominate the 
world. Like Noah on the summit of the 

12 
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Armenian mountain, where the ark had rested, 
let us to-day contemplate the ruins of the world, 
the nothingness of all human greatness; let us 
consider, with the eyes of faith, the last of all 
days, the day of joy and of despair. 


I 
WILL THERE BE A LAST JUDGMENT? 


It is an incontestable truth, one as ancient as 
the world, one demonstrated by faith, by Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, and shown by the light of 
reason. Of course, our passions would silence 
that terrible sentence in the Creed: “Who is 
to come to judge the living and the dead;” 
but faith has always re-echoed it. As to Tra- 
dition, weeks of labor would not yield up all the 
testimonies of the Fathers concerning the Last 
Day, and all Pagan antiquity is unanimous in 
proclaiming it: Plato insists that then the good 
and the wicked will be separated, and amid the 
puerilities and absurdities of their pages, the 
same truth is declared by the Zend-Avesta of 
the Indians, the olden books of the Chinese, 
and the Koran of the Mohammedans. And 
finally, reason evinces this truth. Here on 
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virtue experiences humiliations and other pain- 
ful trials; and oh! what a difference between 
wealth and poverty! There is no real equilib- 
rium between the conditions of life; and al- 
though the true Christian be encouraged by 
the grandeur of his faith, nevertheless, when he 
considers the unequal partition of good and 
evil, his steps vacillate, like those of the prophet. 
Hence, without this day of final justice, this 
world would ever remain an inexplicable prob- 
lem—subverted order would not be restored ; 
virtue would not recover its stolen honors from 


vice. 
II. 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 
ist. Resurrection of the Dead. An angel 
from heaven calls all men to judgment. ‘Arise, 
ye dead, and come to judgment!” Arise, ye 


powerful ones of earth! Arise, rich and poor, 
wise and ignorant, saints and sinners! The 
fatal cry penetrates into the bowels of the earth ; 
the ashes in the tombs reform into their pristine 
shapes; the ocean casts up all its dead; in an 
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instant all the human beings who have ever 
lived are assembled. Each soul has rejoined 
its own body, but with what different feelings ! 
The wicked man, at the sight of his olden com- 
panion in vice, recoils from it, and upbraids it 
as the accomplice of his abominations. But the 
body replies: ‘Unhappy soul! Thou oughtest to 
have guided my conduct. Breath of the divin- 
ity of God, why didst thou degrade thy dignity? 
Why didst thou not preserve thy empire over 
me, a poor creature of clay? Thou oughtest to 
have kept me chaste and pure, as I was when I 
was given to thee; but thou causedst my ruin.” 
And then an invincible force unites body and 
soul forevermore. Contemplate, then, my 
friends, all the nations and tribes of earth, pale 
and trembling amid the ruins of this world. 
and. Consciences Revealed. Suddenly the 
scene is illuminated by a light such as men 
never saw before ; and accompanied by millions 
of angels, Jesus Christ appears, holding in one 
hand the Gospel, and His Cross in the other. 
At once, before the eyes of all humanity, the 
angels unfold the record of all the actions of 
all men. All know what they will be asked, 
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and what they must answer. They know that 
now the universe is to hear the secret crimes 
of a voluptuous youth; the more malicious 
crimes of maturity ; and the obstinate ones of 
old age. All the world is to know every one’s 
criminal thoughts ; every evil action committed, 
secretly or openly; in a word, all sins, with 
circumstances, number, and species. And 
there is to be a rigorous judgment of all the 
sins which we have led others to commit; of all 
those the commission of which we did not pre- 
vent, if we could; of all those graces which we 
received, but of which we made no good use. 
Then, indeed, will we groan as we remember 
how unprofitably we received so many instruc- 
tions and pious examples. ‘Then every Catho- 
lic will feel that Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and 
Gomorrha, were less culpable than he was; and 
he will say, despite himself, that it is just that 
“many from the East and the West shall re- 
pose in the bosom of Abraham, while the chil- 
dren of light shall be thrown into exterior dark- 
ness, where there is weeping and gnashing of 
CECE, = 
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III. 


THE SENTENCE. 


And now the examination of consciences is 
finished. The Judge, seated on His throne, is 
about to pronounce judgment. Every excessive 
silence is painful, my friends; but how terrible 
is this silence of a world which persistently 
ignored the God whose time has now arrived! 
And the gaze of that God! How readily the 
wretched sinner would flee from it, even into 
the horrors of hell, if he could! Think, my 
friends, you will have to meet that look of your 
God. The silence is broken at last, but oh! 
God of justice! how is it broken? The voice 
of the Creator, thundering through space, 
launches the word: “Depart from Me, ye 
cursed!” Cursed by God? And why not? 
Let each sinner reply! God created him out 
of nothing, redeemed him by His Blood, sancti- 
fied him by His grace. To win the sinner for 
heaven, God left the throne of His glory, be- 
came similar unto that sinner, passed thirty- 
three years in opprobrium, and finally suffered 
the agonies of the Passion and the Cross. 
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These benefits that sinner despised; he spurned 
his God. No wonder, then, that God now says 
to him: “Away from Me! I know you not. 
You are no longer one of My chosen. You 
are accursed!”’ Cursed—yes, cursed in his in- 
telligence, in his will, in all his faculties—and by 
his God. The word is repeated, in token of 
acquiescence, by the angels, by Mary; and 
then, my friends, from the yawning depths of 
hell, where it is to be the eternal refrain of the 
damned, it sounds again: “ Ye cursed!” 

But now, praised be God! a change comes 
over the horrible scene. The Saviour of men 
turns to those on His right and says: “Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, and possess the king- 
dom prepared for you! For I was thirsty, and 
you gave Me to drink, etc.” And then the 
elect will answer: ‘Oh! Lord, when wert Thou 
thirsty, etc.?”’ and Jesus will reply: “Amen, I 
say to you, that what you did to the least of 
My brethren, you did it to me.” 

Then, for an instant, He shows Himself in 
all His eternal glory—the God of power, of 
beauty, and of love. All tremble in an ecstacy 
of admiration. Every human soul, the wicked 
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as well as the good, now at last face to face 
with the very source of all the happiness they 
ever craved, irresistibly spring forward toward 
the bosom of their Creator. But for the 
wicked, this Creator shows Himself suddenly 
changed; His love vanishes, only His justice 
remaining. ‘Depart into hell; to that hell 
which, originally, I had not prepared for you, 
but for the devil and his angels.’”’ Then every 
miserable soul will take its last glimpse of a 
happy eternity ; of the tender Mary ; and of its 
angel-guardian. The reprobate father will look 
his last on his sanctified son. The culpable 
mother will bid farewell forever to the pure 
daughter, who is saved in spite of her example. 
Wicked sons and daughters will look in agony 
on the holy parents whose advice and prayers 
they so often spurned. The damned spouse 
will turn to the old companion of his life, whose 
innocent conduct had no effect on his own. All 
the unfortunate look their last on all they will 
ever see of happiness; and then, on the one 
side, heaven opens, and the Supreme Judge, 
followed by all His elect, enters into His eter- 
nal glory; while on the other hell engulfs its 
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myriads of victims. Earth no longer exists. 
An angel appears for an instant alone in space, 
and cries: “All is finished.’ Then he retires 
into heaven, and eternity is. 

One day, my friends, Moses called before him 
the people of God, and said to them: “To-day 
I place before your eyes, life and death; 
choose!” Just so, to-day I call on you, to 
choose your eternal destiny. Are you willing 
to incur the eternal curse of God? Ah, no! 
I have the sweet confidence that you have 
already entered into the depths of your hearts ; 
that you have firmly resolved to dominate your 
passions; and that you will merit to hear, on 
the Last Day, those consoling words, “Enter 
into the kingdom of heaven!” 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


SULEOSING, as I do, my friends, that you 

are all faithful children of God; that you 
all have either preserved your baptismal inno- 
cence, or have regained the friendship of God 
by a good confession; I address you to-day, 
not to congratulate you on the blessing that 
you enjoy, but to urge you to preserve that 
blessing, to increase it, and to employ it for 
the acquisition of one still greater. Undoubt- 
edly it is important to begin the work of our 
salvation with courage; but this importance is 
derived from the end which that work will have. 
Reward is given only when the work is fin- 
ished. A tree does not put forth its fruit at the 
first rain; the earth does not yield its minerals 
at the first stroke of the pick; the navigator 
does not complete his voyage with the first puffs 
of a favorable wind. Judas began well, but 
ended badly; St. Paul began badly, but ended 
well. 
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Present Perseverance a Gage of the Final. 
The condition of our souls at the instant of our 
death will decide our eternal destiny; this truth 
is evident to all who are illumined by one ray 
of faith. But to be found persevering at death, 
we must persevere in life. Final perseverance 
is a special grace; God does not owe it to us; 
but we may say that He owes it to Himself, for 
He has promised to save those who persevere : 
“Who hath continued in His commandment, 
and been forsaken?” (Ecclus, 11.) Am I so 
happy as to be one of those whose names are 
written in God’s list of the predestined for 
heaven? I cannot be sure; those names are 
not revealed to earth; Eternal Wisdom keeps 
them to itself, that we may be humble and ever 
watchful. But I do know that the surest guar- 
antee of predestination is perseverance. 

Rarity of Perseverance. How many persons, 
after bravely entering upon the work of their 
salvation, cowardly abandon it! How many 
we have seen, who seemed to have attained to 
a considerable degree of holiness, only to ex- 
perience a fall more fatal to themselves, and 
more scandalous to others! Some, like Eve, 
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ceded to the first temptation ; others, like Solo- 
mon, were faithful until venerable old age. 
How we can persevere in matters of temporal 
interest! Then the most stupid become bright, 
the weak grow strong, the timid are brave, the 
lazy wax active, and the fickle are firm. In the 
cities and in the fields; in the army, in com- 
merce, and at the bar; you constantly see those 
who seek wealth, fame, or pleasure, never losing 
sight of their object. But, alas! On the part 
of most men, the desire of eternal salvation is 
less efficacious than the hope of earthly gain. 
Perseverance not Difficult. But I hear some 
saying: ‘“What! Must I spend my whole life; 
all the years that I am promised by my youth, 
my health, without allowing myself one evil 
thought, one wanton word, one pleasure of the 
senses? Must I, on the contrary, consume 
myself in the uninterrupted practice of mortif- 
cation and sacrifice of every kind?” Well, I 
must answer this person, the exercise of perse- 
verance certainly has some difficulties. There 
are some men to whom striking acts of heroic 
virtue, performed now and then, would be less 
difficult than a monotonous fulfilment of the 
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same duties. But, my friends, it is especially 
at the beginning of conversion that difficulty is 
experienced. At that time, the pleasures of the 
past are still almost present; the vanquished 
passions try to rebel. The waves of the ocean, 
even after the storm has ceased, are agitated 
for some time; just so, the memory, imagina- 
tion, and senses of the newly-converted continue 
to torment his will. But let him persevere ; 
God will aid him. But he is frightened at such 
a prospect for a long life. And who has prom- 
ised him that long life? Perhaps his end is 
very near. But grant that he will live for many 
years. Consider, then, my friends, the infinite 
good which perseverance assures you, the 
immense evils from which it preserves you. 
And if you fall again, what troubles will you not 
have, when you again wish to rise! For I take 
for granted that you do not intend to remain 
always in the gutter of sin. 

Again, my friends, when you think that per- 
severance is difficult, do you flatter yourselves 
that you will find no difficulties in the way of 
vice? Each passion has a train of peculiar 
evils and chagrins, to say nothing of its accom- 
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panying remorse. The passions are often more 
painful than virtue ; for they subject you to more 
constraints, expose you to more dangers, de- 
mand more privations, and cause more regrets. 
Ah, my friends, do you fear difficulties only 
when there is question of doing good? Con- 
sider also that the real difficulty is in beginning 
to do good. In the innocence of your youth, 
or in the first days of your conversion, you see 
only the commencement of the road. Pursue 
it bravely, and the obstacles will prove less 
formidable. 

Above all, raise your eyes, and see the aid 
which is extended to you from on high. Your 
faith teaches you two essential truths: without 
God’s grace you can do no good toward your 
salvation; and it is prayer that obtains that 
grace. And in begging for grace, merit it. 
That which Christ said to His apostles He says 
fogeall ot -you: “Watch? (Nk: -xiit.- 1.) 
Watch Satan, your enemy, lest he may entrap 
you. Behold your means of perseverance— 
prayer and vigilance. 


13 
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INCONSTANCY. 


NCONSTANCY is Common. If it is true 
that penitence is the first of blessings for a 
sinner, it is equally certain that the worst of evils 
for the newly-converted is a relapse into sin. 
And alas, my friends, how many there are who 
pass from confession to sin, from sin to confes- 
sion and so on through life, with the utmost 
facility! At Christmas and Easter, we are 
vividly moved by the edifying spectacle pre- 
sented by our churches; the altars are sur- 
rounded by fervent adorers; throngs of peni- 
tents besiege the confessionals; at the sanctuary 
rail they devoutly receive the Heavenly Bread. 
At this touching sight, a sweet consolation ex- 
pands our hearts ; we realize the beautiful days 
of the early Church. But, my friends, too many 
of these penitents soon find that their fervor has 
vanished with the holy days which occasioned 
it; they resume their old habits, their sinful in- 
timacies; their re-animated passions are en- 
couraged; their occasions of sin resought. 
Their history is that of Israel; conversion and 
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idolatry, again and again. How unworthy of 
the image of God is this fickleness ! 

Flabitual Relapses Cast Doubt on Contrition. 
I mean frequent, prompt, habitual falls; for 
God forbid that I should put vain scruples into 
a single soul. It is true that the most solid re- 
pentance does not render one impeccable ; it 
would be to ignore human frailty to say that a 
man was not really contrite, because he falls 
again. But, nevertheless, it is also true that, 
according to all masters of the spiritual life, 
when men, after confession, promptly commit 
the same sins, and with the same ease as before, 
it is a sure sign that their confessions have been 
invalid before God. 

Sensitiveness not Reliable. What often as- 
sures a relapsed sinner as to the value of his 
previous confession, is the fact that while he 
made it, his heart was sensibly touched ; per- 
. haps he even shed tears. But such movements 
of sensitiveness do not necessarily indicate con- 
trition; the Apostle tells us that before God 
that only is true sorrow for sin which leads to 
repentance (2 Cor. vii. 10). Ebullitions of feel- 
ing are often mere effervescences of imagina- 
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tion, and they are easily excited, especially in 
the ardent temperament of youth. Of course, 
sometimes they are inspirations of grace, incit- 
ing one to repentance, but they are not repent- 
ance itself; we must not confound cause and 
effect—what comes from God, and what we 
ourselves should operate. Let us not be de- 
ceived, therefore; a mere skin-wound is often 
more painful than one which penetrates deeply. 

Characteristics of True Repentance. Con- 
sidered in its prenciple, it is a supernatural act, 
of an order superior to those of which man is 
capable, of his own strength; God is its author 
and end. Considered in its zature, it includes 
three things: for the present, a sincere love of 
God; for the past, a vivid regret for sin; for 
the future, a firm resolve to commit sin no more. 
Considered in its gualzties, it is a horror for sin 
not sensitive so much as solid, regarding sin as 
the worst of all evils. Considered in its effects, 
it produces, besides that sanctifying grace which 
all the Sacraments produce, a particular grace 
relative to the end for which the Sacrament of 
Penance was instituted, and which gives a new 
strength to resist temptation, and to flee from 
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occasions of sin; in a word, to repair, by future 
sanctity, our past offenses. Now, are all these 
characteristics possessed by a confession which 
is soon and easily followed by relapse? Can 
that conversion be supernatural, which so soon 
disappears? Can he love God sincerely, who, 
soon after his reconciliation, again outrages 
God? Can he hate sin, who soon manifests 
his love for it? Can that resolve be firm, which 
so soon melts before temptation? Ah, my 
friends, when you are sick in body, how obedi- 
ent you are to the physician ; what privations 
you can undergo! 

Difficult to Cure Relapses. If the shame for 
such cowardly fickleness does not overwhelm 
the inconstant man; if a well-founded doubt 
concerning his past confessions does not frighten 
him ; let him at least tremble at the most prob- 
able prospect of never being converted. The 
time may be near when his injuries will be in- 
curable. ‘It is impossible,” says St. Paul, “for 
those who were once illuminated ...and are 
fallen away, to be renewed again to penance” 
(Heb., vi. 4, 6).. Of course, this “impossible ”’ 
must not be taken literally; such an error was 
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that of the Novatians, condemned by the Church 
in the third century ; but we may judge, by the 
severity of the Apostle’s language, how difficult 
must be this man’s conversion. His repeated 
falls raise up all sorts of obstacles: on the part 
of his will, which they weaken for good and 
strengthen for evil; on the part of the ordinary 
means of salvation, which they render useless ; 
and on the part of divine grace, which they 
diminish. 

Causes of Inconstancy. First, the violation 
of one’s resolutions, taken by the advice of our 
confessor or of our own accord. When in the 
confessional, the inconstant formed many pro- 
jects for a solid conversion: he would resist his 
ordinary temptations; he would repair all 
scandal given ; he would make restitution where 
needed ; he would curb his tongue in all wanton 
discourses ; he would avoid luxury; he would 
repress pride; he would, above all, frequent 
the Sacraments, in order to render his other 
resolutions durable. And how did these useful 
projects result? He had scarcely left the 
church, perhaps, when they vanished. Second, 
a return to the occasions of sin; but this matter 
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is so extensive, that it must form the subject of 
another sermon, 

Remedies. Reparation for the past, and 
prevention for the future—behold them! The 
inconstant man must begin by conceiving shame 
for his fickleness; and then, returning to the 
sacred tribunal, repair the defects of his preced- 
ing confessions. But he is not yet converted ; 
he has only begun his conversion. From this 
moment, he must bid farewell to all company, 
not only criminal, but dangerous; to all con- 
versations, not only dissolute, but even too 
free ; to all amusements, not only indecent, but 
all those which experience has proved injurious 
to him; in a word, to all that leads to sin. The 
world must see in him a new man—a penitent. 
And to maintain himself firm in his new life, he 
must use the means commanded by the Law 
and suggested by piety: assiduous prayer, fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments, attendance at 
Mass and at sermons, and habitual practice of 
works of charity and penance. And finally, let 
him remember that he will labor in vain at the 
edifice of his salvation, unless the Lord aids in 
its construction. (Ps. cxxvi, 1). 
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MORNING AND NIGHT PRAYER. 


AN has been defined as a “religious be- 
ing,’ but certainly the person who does 

not pray is not religious, and therefore we may 
say that sucha one is not reallya man. He 
is lacking in one of the most important con- 
stituents of true manhood. Certainly there 
is much of the animal in the man who rises in 
the morning, and goes about his business of the 
day without a thought of the Being to whom he 
is indebted for the power to take one step, or 
to form one idea. Such a person should tremble 
at the thought of death, for undoubtedly he is 
in proximate danger of damnation. And how 
has this man brought himself to this pass? He 
used to pray, at least he did when he was a 
child, perhaps, even, in the early days of his 
manhood. Well, my friends, experience tells 
us that the neglect of morning prayer is gener- 
ally the third step of man on his road to perdi- 
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tion. When a man begins to be no longer a 
practical Catholic, he first omits his Easter 
duty; then he ceases to attend at Mass on 
Sunday and holy days with anything like regu- 
larity. Then there is but one tie binding him 
to God, his daily prayers. And how soon that 
remaining plank of safety is abandoned. Let 
the friends of such a one redouble their prayers 
for his speedy conversion, for he stands on the 
brink of hell. 

But I shall suppose that you all are far re- 
moved from sucha condition. The question is, 
do you pray well? At what time do you pray, 
and where? Remember, my friends, that when 
morning prayer is deferred, it is nearly always 
omitted altogether, if you leave your room with- 
out having said your prayers, be assured that 
the very opening of your door will be an invi- 
tation to all kinds of distractions to seize upon 
your mind, and then there will be no thought 
of prayer. Morning prayer is much like the 
manna which God sent to the Israelites in the 
desert. It had to be gathered in the early 
morn, else the rays of the sun would destroy it. 
So with your prayer, if it is surprised by the 
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current of worldly affairs, it will be swept away 
by the torrent. 

I need not tell you what prayers you should 
recite; the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, and 
Confiteor have been your stand-by since in- 
fancy. And your own hearts will tell you how 
to make, in your own words, or even without 
words, but. by simple aspiration, acts of adora- 
tion of the’ Divine Majesty, of thanks, and of 
contrition. Above all, do not omit to offer to 
God all the actions of your day, then they will 
not only be good ones, but they will have a 
supernatural merit, which, unless performed 
with supernatural motive, they would not pos- 
sess. I say your own hearts will tell you what 
to say to God. When the heart is full, it is 
eloquent. One of the most beautiful prayers I 
have ever read was composed by an unfortun- 
ate and holy woman, a prisoner of the French 
revolutionists of ’89. Mme. Elizabeth, sister 
of King Louis XVI, while confined in the 
Temple, and in hourly expectation of being 
dragged to the guillotine, wrote this prayer, 
and recited it every morning until her terrible 
but holy death: ““What will happen to me to- 
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day, O my dear God? I know not what. All 
that I do know is that nothing will befall me 
that Thou hast not foreseen and permitted 
from all eternity. That is enough for me, my 
God; I am content. I adore Thy eternal and 
impenetrable designs, and I submit myself to 
them for love of Thee. I wish for all that Thou 
willest, I accept it all, I offer everything I may 
suffer asa sacrifice to Thee, and I unite that 
sacrifice to the great Sacrifice of Jesus, my 
Savior. I ask of Thee in His name and be- 
cause of His infinite merits, :patience in all my 
torments, and perfect submission to whatever 
Thou mayest wish and permit. Amen!” Sim- 
ilar to this simple, but eloquent prayer should 
be that addressed to the throne of grace by 
each one of us every morning of our lives. 


he 


And now a few words about our evening 
prayers. We read in the Life of the celebrated 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, that while 
he was yet a student, he was captured one 
evening by a band of robbers, stripped, and 
bound to a tree, and left to die. In his misery, 
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he thought of addressing to God some of the 
prayers which the Church has dedicated to the 
use of travelers; but it seems that hitherto he 
had devoted more attention to worldly science 
than to spiritual matters, and therefore he could 
think of no set prayer applicable to his situa- 
tion. But he prayed as best he could, promis- 
ing God that he would thereafter think more 
of holy matters. Toward morning he was 
found, and asking the way to the nearest mon- 
astery, he repaired thither to acquire that divine 
science for which he afterward became so 
famous. Now, my friends, there are many 
persons who could fancy themselves, with no 
great stretch of imagination, in the situation of 
Lanfranc. Travelers in the forest of the world, 
they are likely to meet with beasts and bandits. 
How often do they not fall into the hands of 
the enemy of their salvation! How often they 
are bound in the chains of sin, and exposed to 
eternal destruction! There will come one 
night of this captivity which may be their last 
night on earth. Nothing but prayer will save 
them ; but alas! they are not used to prayer ; 
they have forgotten almost what it is. Happy 
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indeed will they be if, like Lanfranc, they send 
but one cry for mercy to the throne of their 
outraged God, and obtain deliverance ! 

Of what ideas should our night prayers be 
the expression? They are very simple: thanks- 
giving, contrition, and supplication. Thanks to 
God for his mercies during the day; contrition 
for the sins we may have committed; a prayer 
for present and future protection. That is a 
summary of all your prayers; the customary 
formulas are only its development. But there 
is one very important thing connected with this 
night prayer, and it is the examination of your 
conscience. A great writer has said that there 
are thousands of men who go around the world, 
but who die without ever having traveled 
around themselves. Pascal says that the reason 
of this is that man fears himself, z. e., he fears to 
know himself. But we must not fear to know 
just what we are, my friends. And besides 
being a help for our next confession, this ex- 
amination enables us to correct ourselves at 
once. Then, when the examination has been 
made, should come sorrow for our sins. Oh, 
sure indeed will you be of salvation, if you 
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never retire to rest without exciting yourselves 
to contrition. 

And now I would draw your attention to a 
point concerning your domestic lives. Our 
Lord said that wherever two or three were 
gathered together in His name, He would be 
with them. What a close bond for the family 
is family prayer! One of the greatest thinkers 
of our age, Louis Veuillot, tells us that during 
his first visit to Rome, at that period of his life 
(1838) when he was anything but a Christian, 
he stayed with a family in which night prayer 
was the rule. Being invited to join, he com- 
plied with some embarrassment, not caring, he 
says, to submit to such “moral compulsion.” 
But he says that when he heard the head of the 
household call upon his family to place them- 
selves in the presence of God and adore Him, 
his own past life seemed before him, and as he 
expresses the idea, he began to be a Christian. 
Those accents of tenderness piercing the 
heavens; those protestations of faith, hope and 
charity; that examination of conscience on the 
fulfilment of duty to God, one’s neighbor, and 
also one’s self; the pardon begged for the 
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faults of the day; the advancing night placed 
under the protection of guardian-angels; the 
vows of Catholic fraternity, for one’s parents 
and brothers and sisters, for one’s friends, for 
the sick and dying, for all prisoners and other 
abject ones of earth; that pious remembrance 
of the dead; all those ancient prayers of the 
Church, strung together like so many jewels in 
a necklace; that Our Father, full of filial confi- 
dence; the Ave, which moved the heart to 
affectionate tears; the Credo, so courageous 
and robust in its faith; all these things gave to 
the battered soul of the hitherto halfinfidel that 
peace which he yearned for, and shed upon his 
darkened mind the light of faith and love. 
When he found himself alone in his room, he 
flung open the window, and stretching his arms 
toward heaven, he cried in a half-agonized, 
half-joyful voice, ‘My God, can it be that there 
has been a time when I did not pray? Have I 
lived so many years, and begun and ended 
every day without even a thought of my God? 
How could I live, and my soul, my mind, in 
such rampant misery?” And then, dropping 
on his knees, he began that life of charity for 
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his neighbor, of active and practical love for his 
country, of unceasing combat for the rights of 
the Church, which made his name blessed by 
every Christian in his loved France. Cf. 
“Rome et Lorette,’ par Veuillot, ch. vi.; Paris, 
1841. 
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GOOD AND BAD BOOKS. 


HE great Dominican polemicist and orator, 
Lacordaire, once said to a young man: 

“A good book is a living friend to a virtuous 
person; it is a friend with whom the most 
familiar thoughts are exchanged. One of the 
purest joys of the soul is to take up a noble 
work, ponder over it, weigh its meanings, 
breathe its perfume, and assimilate its sub- 
stance. When one has an interview with a 
superior soul, time takes to its wings too 
quickly.” Many an illustrious man, my friends, 
owed the awakening of his genius to the read- 
ing of one good book; thus Malebranche was 
led to his philosophical speculations by reading 
Descartes’ ‘Treatise on Man;”’ one of the most 
painstaking of modern historical investigators 
—albeit a Positivist until his death (which was 
a Christian one)— Augustin Thierry, would 
never have become a great student, had he not 
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been entranced by Chateaubriand’s ‘“‘ Martyrs.”* 
In fact, there have been, probably, few great 
men in the world of thought who could not say 
in their old age, while indicating some other 
admired author; “7% duca, tu signore, e tu 
maestro,’ as Dante said to Virgil. 

Now what good books is one to read? A 
certain learned and pious professor once ad- 
vised his pupils not to read good books; and 
when they opened wide their eyes in astonish- 


*In his Recits des Temps Merovingiens, in Preface, p. 11, 
Thierry says: ‘‘In 1810, I was going through the course of 
the college at Blois, when a copy of the ‘Martyrs’ was 
brought to the house. It was a great event for such of us as 
had already a love of the beautiful. . . . Up to that time all 
my archzology of the Middle Age had consisted of phrases 
made up of French, throne, monarchy, etc., which were, for 
me, the beginning and end, the depth and width, of our 
national history. I had never received any idea of those ter- 
rible Franks of Chateaubriand. . . . This moment of en- 
thusiasm probably decided my future vocation. At the time, 
of course, I was not aware of what was going on in my mind; 
for several years, I even forgot all about the episode. But 
when, after the usual experiments in choosing a career, I found 
myself dedicated entirely to history, I remembered the inci- 
dent with all its circumstances; and now, thirty years after, I 
feel the same emotions when I happen to read that book of 
Chateaubriand,’’ 
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ment, he added, ‘Read only the best books.” 
That old man was atrue philosopher. As to 
the nature of the books to be recommended to 
Catholic youth, I would say that they should 
read only works which present the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. The true in doctrine, 
which is that of the Roman, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church; for whatever book inculcates 
‘doctrine other than that, is one either of dark- 
ness or of death. The beautiful in expression ; 
for there are very few persons who will derive 
much profit from, or spend much time over 
works which are uncouth in style, be the con- 
tents ever so solid. The good in morality en- 
couraged, and you will judge of that by not- 
ing whether, after your reading, you feel that 
you are more generous toward God, more 
pure, more disgusted with evil, more averse to 
association with God’s enemies. Remember, 
in fine, as a rule for determining the true, the 
good, and the beautiful, in a book, this simple 
rule: The more a sentence resembles a thought, 
the more that thought resembles a soul; the 
more that soul resembles God, the more worthy 
is the book. 
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There are few spectacles more interesting or 
more touching than that of a young person 
kindling into enthusiasm about a worthy book. 
Already we discern an elevated mind and a 
good heart. M. Cousin, by no means a Cath- 
olic philosopher, says of this enthusiasm,* “‘it is 
an exquisite joy and a generous task to discern 
a beautiful idea, to be penetrated by it, and to 
make it known to others. Admiration (of the 
good and true) is both a happiness and an 
honor for him who feels it. It is, so to speak, 
the divine part of taste.” 


i: 


And now, my friends, a few words about bad 
books. The number of these which circulate 
in our day is frightful to contemplate. It is 
evident to any observant and well-balanced 
mind that of the many thousands of books 
which are annually placed in the Library of 
Congress at Washington as copyrighted works, 
one-half are unmitigated nonsense or trash; 
and of the other half at least fifty per cent. are 


* «Tu Vraie, du Beau, et du Bien,’’ Lesson 6, in the re- 
vised edition of 1853. 
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positively dangerous to the morality of the in- 
dividual reader, as well as to the well-being of 
society. About one-fourth, therefore, of the 
books which you will probably encounter are 
not as dangerous to your souls as poison is 
to your bodies. And the greatest mischief ac- 
cruing from this melancholy fact comes from 
the mask which covers the hideous features of 
the author whom you may be induced to take 
as your instructor, your entertainer, or your 
guide. Quite frequently there is a smile on his 
visage ; and you know, too, that he is a pleasing 
writer, perhaps an incomparably elegant one. 
He may appear also to be a true artist and 
poet. In carrying out his hideous design of de- 
bauching the children of men by means of what 
ought to be one of the most beneficent factors 
of true progress, and a powerful ally of the 
Church in leading men to heaven, the prince of 
darkness uses many engines. Here is the 
bulky volume in sheepskin, with marbled edges, 
smacking of erudition ; there the dainty booklet 
in satin and gold, redolent of all the flowers of 
voluptuous poesy. Now comes a newspaper ; 
and then a pamphlet. Sometimes one is 
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tempted by the popular edition; then again by 
that de duxe. In some shape or other, however, 
the poison finds its way to mansion and tene- 
ment, to delicate hands, and to callous ones. 
The demon and his earthly agents, heresy, 
infidelity, Masonry, and all the innumerable 
isms of the day, are certainly indefatigable col- 
porteurs in this matter of perversion of the 
printing press ; but they would inspire little fear 
of their success, were they not greatly aided by 
the pride of man, his curiosity, and his sensu- 
ality, which are so many insidious voices, asking 
for the forbidden fruit, just as Adam and Eve 
yearned for it in Eden. st, pride whispers, 
why am I forbidden to eat this fruit? If I eat, 
I shall be as a god. The moment we lend 
willing ear to this whisper of the serpent, we 
fall. 2nd, curiosity tells us to eat, so that we 
may know good and evil. Hearken to this 
second suggestion of Satan, and you will 
certainly know evil, practice it, and—sure prog- 
nostication of damnation—will glory in it. 3rd, 
sensuality tells you that the fruit is beautiful. 
Truly it is beautiful, 4o the senses. A bad book 
has this characteristic ; it addresses itself to the 
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lowest inclinations of fallen human nature, and 
our souls are drugged into a condition like that 
of the body of the opium eater. 

The reading of bad books may not always 
kill the soul at once. Our first parents did not 
_ die immediately after their sin. But the soul 
which partakes of the fancied nourishment of 
evil literature most assuredly receives a germ 
of death. And is there any gain which can 
compensate for that misfortune ? 


IIL. 


Perhaps you may flatter yourselves that you 
will profit intellectually by the reading of dan- 
gerous books. But, my friends, you do not 
read them for that purpose; nor has their 
author written them with that intention. Now 
let us see what you lose. st, you lose time, 
and the sacrifice of most important duties is 
often the price of that loss. Experience shows 
that when the taste for evil reading is once 
acquired, hour after hour and sometimes long 
nights are devoted to it—to a debauchery of 
the imagination, and a shipwreck of the most 
solemn obligations. 2nd, you lose all taste for 
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serious thought, for anything like study. How 
can one attend to the serious business of life, 
when his mind is delirious? 3d, your heart 
hardens under the influence of this narcotic 
which deprives it of vigor and tranquility. 
The will abdicates its throne, and active thought 
degenerates into empty revery. Real man- 
hood, real womanhood, is seldom found in hab- 
itual novel-readers ; never among the devourers 
of licentious literature. 

How many souls have committed suicide, 
because of this loss of faith, of constancy, of 
courage? Alas! on the title-page of many of 
the books to be found even in Catholic homes 
should be written the words which Dante repre- 
sents as inscribed over the gate of Hell: 
“Leave all hope behind, ye who enter here.” 
Even the authors of some of these books, in 
their more lucid moments, have condemned 
them. The too famous Rousseau once re- 
marked that whoever read his works, was lost ; 
and he added: ‘I cannot look upon my books 
without anger. Instead of instructing, I cor- 
rupt ; instead of nourishing, I poison. But 
passion carried me away, and with all my beau- 
tiful writings, | am simply a wretch.” 
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EE must seem strange to a reflecting mind that 

so many persons who profess a belief in 
the doctrines of Christianity, are so overween- 
ingly fond of their clothes—the habiliments 
which, to the eye of faith, are no more nor less 
than a reminder of the fall of Adam, of the first 
sin of man against his God. Bossuet (Sermon 
for Christmas) says that the swaddling-clothes 
of the Divine Babe of Bethlehem were a figure 
of the winding-sheet of his sepulchre; and the 
same may be said of man’s first clothing. But 
the Church tells us something more. She has 
peculiar blessings for each vestment worn by 
her priests, and the words of those blessings 
can be applied appropriately to the dress of her 
laity. The head-dress, whatever it may be, is 
the helmet of faith, protecting the head, the seat 
of man’s thought. The girdle reminds us that 
we should carefully avoid whatever may soil 
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the lily of our purity. The delicate whiteness 
of our linen teaches us to preserve the inno- 
cence of our souls. Even our shoes have a 
spiritual significance ; indicating that we should 
walk firmly in the way of God’s commandments. 
It is from St. Paul himself that we derive this 
symbolism, by it the Apostle shows what ought 
to be the complete visible armor of a soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

How melancholic is the excess of complac- 
ency, that kind of idolatry, which many cherish 
for their clothing and physical appearance! 
The dignity of the pulpit warns me to attempt 
no description of the absurd picture presented 
by those who spend the best part of the morn- 
ing—that divine portion of the day, as Dante 
calls it, in contemplating their looks, in adjust- 
ing each little.article they wear just so and so; 
and again, it is not necessary, for you know 
that such persons have been always despised 
by the more sensible portion of mankind, even 
in the pagan world. The ancients could see 
nothing manly in such persons; they called 
them homuncul, homunciones, pigmies. We 
are more charitable, and style them fools. 
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But this foolishness has a very serious side. 
St. Paul tells us that “neque molles regnum 
Dei possidebunt.” History and geography 
show us that only two kinds of people are ad- 
dicted universally to extravagance in this mat 
ter: nations in their infancy, and savage races. 
When people of fully civilized race err in this 
respect, it is an exception. And have you not 
observed that, as a rule, men and women of 
real intelligence and ability are dressed the 
most simply? With such all external mag- 
nificence has given place to the internal. Now 
it is for you to choose which class you will 
imitate. 

You need not be told that there is a just 
medium between that negligence which is a 
mark of disorder, and that exquisite anxiety 
which is the sign of a very narrow mind. This 
medium is easily found by the true Christian. 
In his eyes the body is indeed a mansion of 
clay, and he is careful not to become its slave, 
but he knows too that his body is a temple con- 
secrated by the Sacraments, and he respects it 
as the habitation of the invisible Holy Ghost. 
Do not load the sacred structure with trappings 
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which deprive it of dignity. When St. Paul 
went into details on this subject, he spoke to 
women. Evidently he thought that men ought 
to need no warning hereon, for he thought it 
sufficient to say to them, ‘“‘ Esto wir /”’ 

Women are warned by the Holy Spirit 
against excessive fondness of dress. He ad- 
vises decency combined with modesty. ‘“‘Women 
also in decent apparel, adorning themselves 
with modesty and sobriety, not with plaited 
hair or gold or pearls or costly attire, but as it 
becometh women professing godliness with good 
works.” (1 Tim. ii. g-10.) Women who go 
about in scandalous attire, not only have lost 
the grace of God themselves, but become re- 
sponsible for the loss of many souls. St. 
Chrysostomus says: “Those who go about in 
sik and purple cannot honestly put on Christ. 
Those who are decked in gold and pearls have 
lost the chief ornament of the soul.” 

How many actually starve, how many close 
their hearts to charitable impulses, how many 
spend their last penny without foresight of the 
needs of the next day, to obtain the finery for 
which they crave. The chief ornament of a 
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Christian is a spotless soul. Listen to the 
advice of St. Peter: ““Whose adorning let it 
not be in the outward plaiting of hair or the 
wearing of gold, or the putting on of apparel, 
but the hidden man of the heart, in the in- 
corruptibility of a quiet and meek spirit” (1 
Pet. it. 3-4). 


EATING. 


=, Asse! need not be surprised, my friends, at 

the subject of my discourse this morning. 
At first, I felt some reluctance in making it the 
matter of serious thought, for it seems, at first 
sight, to be of too animal a nature to justify its 
consideration in a pulpit destined for the spirit- 
ualization of man. I allude to eating. Now 
eating is a very commonplace thing ; the dining 
table is as essential a part of every house furni- 
ture as the bed or chairs, but commonplace 
though they be, they enter too often into the 
complex sphere of morals, and hence should 
form material for consideration by a teacher of 
morality. We must remember that the table 
has been a battle-field where many a saint has 
gained a victory over his animal nature. We 
cannot forget that some of the foulest crimes 
-ever perpetrated have been conceived among 
the excitements of a banquet; witness the 
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murder of Amnon by his brother Absalom, 
Balthazar’s profanation of the sacred vessels, 
the horrible demand of Herodias for the head 
of the Baptist. And the banquet table has 
been the scene, too, of many an adorable 
Biblical mystery, both under the Old and the 
New law. At the dining table Abraham re- 
ceived the angels; the Jews celebrated the 
Pasch; Esther obtained the safety of her peo- 
ple; Jesus began His public career, at the 
wedding in Cana; and Jesus crowned His 
mortal life by the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament; and in fine, it is under the figure 
of a banquet that Jesus represents His king- 
dom, where He, the King of angels and men, 
eats and drinks with His friends. Be not sur- 
prised, therefore, if I ask your attention to this 
matter of eating and drinking, and wonder not, 
if | appear to treat it in rather a philosophical 
manner, for the philosophy I shall adopt will be 
that of Christ Himself, the Teacher of the only 
morality, the only social code of behavior, which 
merits the name. 

Whenever we seat ourselves at the table to 
eat, we invite men and angels to witness the 
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actions of either beasts, or ordinarily well-cul- 
tured persons, or Christians. Why, you ask, 
do beasts sit at table? Very frequently they 
do, and very well dressed ones. You know 
quite well, my friends, that those men are not 
all dead, of whom St. Paul said that their God 
is their belly. There are too many persons, 
even among Christians, who are like those 
pagans whom Horace, rather a high liver him- 
self, styles “hogs from the drove of Epicurus— 
Epicurt de grege porcus.’’ And in last anal- 
ysis, does broadcloth or silk, education or 
refinement, make a person who thinks of noth- 
ing but the pleasures of the table, any better 
than the wild beast who is never so happy as 
when his lips and tongue are dripping with the 
blood of his prey, or than the senseless donkey 
whose heaven is in the bag of oats into which, 
if you let him, he thrusts his head, up to the 
ears? Do you not know men, or at least have 
you not heard of men, who know nothing so 
well as the secrets of gastronomy; men whose 
only poetry is in a bill of fare; men who know 
the topography of this city by the landmarks 
made by its famous restaurants, just as you 
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know it by its streets? Now in the classifica- 
tion of the various conditions which statisticians 
make of men, and which is generally regarded 
as consisting of the civilized and the barbarous ; 
do you not think that the persons just de- 
scribed should be placed below the latter, that 
is, on a level with the beasts of the field? If 
you do not wish to be so severe, you will at 
least admit, with a moralist of our day, that 
‘high-minded persons are never sensual, and 
sensual persons are never high-minded.” And 
remember, my friends, that undue devotion to 
table luxury is a bad sign for a people. When 
Balthazar was having his orgy, the hand-writing 
on the wall announced the ruin of his nation. 
When Lucullus was boasting of the flavor of 
his lampreys, the decadence of Rome had begun. 
When Domitian caused the Roman Senate to 
debate as to the proper sauce for a turbot, that 
ruin was hastened, the Empire was then decay- 
ing, and the barbarian vultures were gathering 
on the four winds of heaven, waiting to swoop 
down on the carcass. When Egypt either 
smiled or slept during the nocturnal feastings of 
Antony and Cleopatra, Actium was preparing, 
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and Egypt was to perish. A nation of gour- 
mands is an incurably diseased nation; it is not 
a people, but a drove of cattle, fattening for the 
butcher. Its soul has perished, so far as the 
soul can die; it is quite easy to kill its body. 
But enough of the beast! Let us now con- 
sider the real gentleman at table; the real 
man, whether he be clothed in broadcloth and 
fine linen, or in homespun, perhaps even in 
tatters. This man eats to live, he does not live 
to eat. For such a person, there is something 
almost humiliating in the necessity of being: 
forced, thrice or so a day, to incorporate into 
his own flesh the flesh of animals which he has 
killed ; and it is not surprising that the brilliant, 
sophistical declaimer, Rousseau, fancied the 
horror which the first eaters of meat, according 
to him, must have felt, as they realized that 
their compulsory banquet placed on the same 
plane the carnivorous animal and that superior 
being whose intelligence is nourished by truth 
and virtue. It is noteworthy, my friends, that 
the more truly civilized a man is, the more 
anxious he is to disguise whatever humiliat- 
ing there is in the necessary act of eating; he 
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dissimulates his repugnance behind the cloak 
of elegance and of amusement in his surround- 
ings. Thus he makes a dinner a rendezvous 
for his friends and family; he sends the mere 
pleasure of eating into the background, behind 
the cloak of a desire for affectionate reunion 
and rational entertainment. Hence it is that a 
dinner is often made, among cultured people, 
an occasion for discussion of the most elevated 
and elevating subjects—matters which affect 
deeply both individual and social life. And 
what are the flowers, the table-cloth of delicate 
whiteness, the glowing candelabra, the elegant 
china and plate; all the paraphernalia of wealth 
and taste—where they can be procured—if not 
the veil with which a spiritualized person tries 
to disguise, in some measure, an otherwise 
very animal-like function? At a table sur- 
rounded by persons of refinement, the greatest 
charm of the feast is that of the soul, and it 
often happens that the guest remembers after- 
ward what he has heard much better than 
what he has eaten. In fine, his mind has dined 
as well as his body, and he himself will have 
left in the minds of the company, perhaps 
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unwittingly, the impression that he is a noble 
creature, obliged, like the common run of men, 
to live on daily bread, but yet a man who en- 
joys truth, beauty, and dignity, more than 
merely corporal pleasure. 

What we have just seen is very edifying ; but 
you will see a superhuman transformation of 
its surroundings, if the table happens to be that 
of a truly Christian family. At such a repast 
there are always three sisters; religion, pen- 
ance, and charity. In a truly Christian house- 
hold, each meal is begun with the blessing of 
God, for the food which is to be eaten is not 
only a nourishment, but a gift of the Most 
High. As St. Paul tells us, whether we eat or 
drink, we should do it for the glory of God. 
And at the end of the meal, is not the thanks- 
giving an indication that the repast has been a 
kind of holy oblation, where each guest was 
priest, and the table an altar? Those prayers, 
before and after the meal, ancient as religion 
herself, are the invention of religion alone, but 
there is a second sister at this table who must 
not be forgotten, and her name is penance. 

Is it too much to ask of a Christian, when he 
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is at table, to think, once in a while, of Him who 
was hungry in the desert, and who thirsted on 
the cross? I shall say nothing to you of the 
mortifications of those saints to whom the path 
to the table was one of penance; I shall say 
nothing of the meals of the Trappist monks, of 
whom you have heard—meals which, if you saw 
them, would show you how men of God know 
how to raise their souls above the cravings of 
the flesh. No; I shall not ask you to notably 
simplify the food which your means may enable 
you to procure for your sustenance, but may I 
not ask you to retrench, for the love of God, 
once in a while, in your indulgence to bodies 
which are, perhaps, too rampantly robust? If 
each day witnessed some little mortification of 
ours at the table—and there are so many we 
could perform, without attracting notice—what 
treasures of sanctity we would soon amass! 
And remember, my friends, that over-indul- 
gence at the table may very easily become a 
sin; and the Apostle tells us that if we wish to 
merit heaven, ‘‘Sodrze et pie vivamus in hoc 
saeculo,” 

And now a word on the third sister who sits 
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at the Christian table; the sweetest and most 
lovable of the three, charity. The repasts 
which the primitive Christians used to take in 
common were called agafes, or rendezvous of 
brotherly love. But little need be said to you 
about the avoidance of irritating subjects at 
your family meals; you realize sufficiently well 
how immensely the family bond is affected by 
your conduct in this matter. It is of charity, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, that | 
would speak. After our Lord had fed the 
multitude, He ordered His disciples to collect 
the remains of the meal. But it is not merely 
the remnant, the crumbs, that you should give 
to the poor. In the Middle Age, the period of 
faith and love, our ancestors used to set aside 
a portion of their regular meal, and that part, 
destined to the poor, was called “God’s por- 
tion.” Do you something similar to that, and 
rest assured that your food will have a better 
savor. 

And now that I have nearly finished, I think 
that you are not surprised that I have spoken 
on this matter. Perhaps you have seldom re- 
flected upon what really constitutes a Christian 
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meal. A witty and amiable Catholic writer, 
Leon Gautier, has said that if Plato could be 
present at the dinner table of a really Catholic 
family, he would not eat, but would take out his 
tablets, and make notes, so great a difference 
would he find between that meal and the pagan 
symtposia to which he had been accustomed. 
And since I have alluded to the love-feasts of 
the early Christians, I shall conclude with a 
brief description of them, as given by the great 
Tertullian. ‘The very name of our repasts 
shows what they are. They are called agafes, 
a Greek word signifying affection, (7d guod 
dilectio penes Graecos est—Apol. 39.) All their 
cost is for the benefit of the poor; for we succor 
the indigent, knowing that God loves them. 
These repasts are part of our religion (de re- 
figionis officio), and our behavior at them is as 
holy as they are; nothing immodest is witnessed. 
The meal is preceded by prayer. We eat so 
long as we are hungry, and drink no more than 
is proper. We feed as becomes people who 
have been adoring God during the night, and 
who remember that fact; we converse with 
men, as though preparing to converse with 
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God. After we have washed our hands, some 
of us suggest some passage of the Bible, or 
something drawn from our own minds, by way 
of praise to the Lord. Then we depart, not 
like a troop of gladiators or of actors, but with 
the same modesty as that exhibited in the be- 
ginning, having been nourished more by wis- 
dom than by corporal food (“u¢ guz non tam 
coenam coenaverint, quam disciplinam’’). Cha- 
teaubriand, in his “Martyrs” (chant 22), says: 
“In ancient Rome it was customary to furnish 
a public supper on the eve of their execution, 
to the condemned. The cruel and curious 
populace attended, and the military kept order. 
The martyrs (on one of these occasions) came 
from their dungeons, and seated themselves at 
the table. Then one of them, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, invited his brethren to give the sumptu- 
ous banquet to the poor, and to hold a simple 
agape. The astonished multitude listened 
eagerly.” This repast, said Cyril, is rightly 
called the repast of freedom, for it frees us from 
the chains of this world and the ills of humanity. 
Let us pray, brethren, for this people who will 
clap their hands to-morrow, because of our 
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peror Galienus. ‘“ The martyrs prayed, and the 
pagans, accustomed to see the orgies of the 
criminals on similar occasions, said to each other, 
‘how is this? These Christians pray for us; 
and though they are covered with wounds, they 
say nothing against us or their judges. Their 
God must be the true God.’ Many of them 
received instruction, and became Christians.” 


THE LOOK. 


Dadra Ons 


os BFA TUS gur intelligit super egenum at 

pauperem.” The poor, my friends, are 
among our best and most serviceable friends 
on earth. To know what they are, and hence 
to honor them ; to love them, and hence to seek 
them ; to devote as much time to their service, 
are duties incumbent upon us all. 


L: 


St. Vincent de Paul was wont to say that the 
poor, when considered in Jesus Christ, are truly 
great. And we will understand this grandeur, 
if we reflect that Christ made of the poor man 
a king, a priest, and a substitute for God. He 
constituted the poor man a king; for in His 
Sermon on the Mount, He said that they will 
be kings in the kingdom of heaven. Certainly 
we are all heirs to heaven, but the poor are the 
nearest ones, One reason why they are nearer 
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heirs than the rich is that they have fewer ob- 
s‘acles in their road than the rich have. Un- 
trammeled by the fetters of wealth, the poor 
man finds the walk of spirituality less weary 
than does the encumbered rich man. He bears 
upon his brow a sign of the elect—the Sign of 
the Cross, wreathed here below with a crown 
of thorns, he has a right to expect, one day, a 
crown of glory. 

And the poor man is, in some sort, a priest, 
for as the ministry of a priest is one of media- 
tion, intercession, and expiation for the sins of 
men, so is the ministry of the poor. The Scrip- 
tures are full of assurances that the poor medi- 
ate between God and men; in some sense, 
therefore, they also are priests. The wicked 
rich man begged the poor Lazarus to open 
heaven for him. The alms of the pagan cen- 
turion mounted to heaven, and St. Peter was 
sent to baptize him. 

The poor are also, for us, in the place of 
God. We often see only the uncouthness, the 
dirt, etc., of theab ject poor ; and we forget that 
behind the miserable veil, Jesus is standing. 
Do you not hear Him say: “I was hungry; and 
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you gave Me to eat, etc.?”” Each time you 
perform an act of kindness to His poor ones, 
does He not say: ‘‘Thou hast done that to 
Me?” How, then, should we treat the poor? 
When Alexander the Great asked his royal 
prisoner, Porus, how he expected to be treated, 
the haughty man replied: “Like a_ king.” 
Better then than you would a fallen monarch, 
ought you to treat the victim of fortune, behind 
whom stands our Lord. 

Ever since the Son of God, who had no place 
to rest His head, ennobled poverty, what 
anxious care the Church has extended to it! 
At the very beginning of her sacred career, she 
instituted the Order of deacons for the service 
of the poor. Read the lives of the saints, and 
note how St. Gregory the Great, St. Martin of 
Tours, recognized Jesus in the persons of the 
unfortunate whom they fed and clothed. See 
how dear St. Elizabeth of Hungary saw Jesus 
in the rags of the hideous leper whose sores 
her royal and delicate hands had dressed. See 
how the Middle Age, the Age of Faith, was 
penetrated by the truth that we should love the 
poor for God’s sake. Then there was no such 
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word as “poor house.” The asylum of the un- 
fortunate was called God’s Hotel, the Hotel 
Dieu; and over many of the doors of such 
establishments used to be read: “To Christ in 
His poor.’”’ To this day the visitor to a certain 
monastery in Beaugency, on the Loire, reads 
the ancient inscription to the effect that in such 
a year, on such a day, “Jesus Christ, in the per- 
son of a poor man, laid the corner-stone of this 
building.” Truly those people understood 
Christianity well. Listen to an anecdote of a 
celebrated man, whose name, for both good and 
evil, was in the mouth of every churchman, two 
centuries ago. The brilliant Pascal, when at 
the point of death, was unable to receive the 
Holy Viaticum, owing to the disordered condi- 
tion of his stomach. Then there entered into 
his mind this sublime idea: ‘Since I cannot re- 
ceive Jesus Christ in person, let me, at least, 
receive one of His suffering members. Bring 
to my bedside the poorest sick man you can 
find, and nurse him with the same care you ex- 
tend to me. Then I shall feel that Christ is 
with me.” That was the grandest act of 
Pascal’s grand, though often culpable career, 
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and let us hope that it merited for him to hear 
those beautiful words: “ Blessed are the merci- 
ful, etc.” 

Remember, too, my friends, that the poorest 
beggar has a soul, and it may be a grand one. 
A hundred years ago, a beggar who was one 
of the most abject that ever lived, used to wan- 
der from city to city, from province to province, 
country to country, often abused, but always 
blessing. That beggar is now a canonized 
saint, St. Benedict Labre, and his Beatification 
in 5860 was the grandest, and one of the most 
precious sights I ever beheld. 


I]. 


I have said that you should seek the poor, 
visit them. Then Christ will say to you: “I 
was sick, and you visited Me” Do not fear to - 
mount the rickety stairs or to grope through 
the reeking cellar ; to seat yourself by the mis- 
erable pallet; to take the emaciated hand in 
your own; to open your heart to the wretched 
one that he may open his to you. I often 
think, my friends, that if God were to give us 
the choice of the place where we are to die, we 
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ought to ask Him to let death come at the foot 
of His altar; and if not there, at the bedside 
of some poor sick person. After the Taber- 
nacle, that place is the nearest to heaven. 

It is only in the homes of the poor, my 
friends, that you will learn how to know the 
poor. You will be surprised at the number of 
promising candidates for heaven that are now 
covered by the rags of misery. You will find 
that while poverty has its faults, and even its 
vices, the poor are no more wicked than the 
rich; and you will believe that, before God, 
they are less to blame than are the well-to-do. 
Visit the poor, my friends, and you will find 
that sensuality, the inferior part of your nature 
will have less power over you. How can it be 
otherwise, when you behold so much physical 
torture borne with so much patience? And 
the aid which you will bestow will be a blessing 
‘to yourselves, a consolation to the recipient, 
and an edification to all who see it—a revela- 
tion of faith, a living apparition of the God who 
is charity. The pagans of the old Roman Em- 
pire used to say: “See how these Christians 
love one another!” It was this triple view of 
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charity—blessing, consolation, and edification— 
that led to the foundation, in 1830, of the cele- 
brated Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. I 
cannot refrain from quoting, for your benefit, 
some passages from a letter which Ozanam, one 
of the founders of the Society you know so 
well, wrote to a friend in 1833. Speaking of 
the companions of his early manhood, he said: 
“Some of them were Saint-Simonians, some 
materialists, some Fourierites, some Deéists. 
When we Catholics would recall some of the 
wonders of Christianity to these misguided 
friends, they would reply that Christianity once 
worked wonders, but that now it is dead. And 
then they would ask us, who vaunted our Cath- 
olicism, what we were doing; where were the 
works which would show our faith, and cause it 
to be admired and respected. The reproach 
was merited. Then we cried out that we 
would set to work, that we would place our 
faith under the protection of charity, and succor 
our neighbor, as Jesus Christ did. Eight of us 
met with this object; and that little association 
was the germ of the immense Confraternity 
which was soon to spread throughout Europe. 
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In 1853, those eight had increased to 2000 in 
Paris alone, and in that year they visited and 
aided 20,000 persons.” You know well, my 
friends, what the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
is doing here; and from its labors you can see 
that Christianity is love, and that to love is to 
help one another. 


Il. 


In order that you may have a better idea of 
what active charity is, I shall describe the first 
experience in this line of one of the friends of 
the great and good Ozanam,-one whose name 
is blessed every day in the poorer quarters of 
Paris—the Viscount Armand de Melun. This 
future apostle of charity called, one day, with a 
letter of introduction from Mme. de Swetchine, 
upon that famous heroine of charity, and one of 
the brightest gems in the crown of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Sr. Rosalie, announcing to her that he 
wished to be enrolled among her auxiliaries. 
He was received with as much kindness as 
though he had applied for aid himself; which 
says much for the sincere warmth of Sr. Rosalie’s 
greeting. This Sister had often seen, of course, 
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many amateurs of charity withdraw after a little 
experience of its trials, hence she resolved to 
test the new novice. But I will allow M. de 
Melun to speak for himself. “Sr. Rosalie gave 
me some bottles of beef-tea, some other restor- 
atives, and food, and consigning me to the guid- 
ance of another Sister—one with a sonorous 
voice but a heart of gold, she bade me visit, re- 
fresh, and console three or four families, and 
then return to report my experience. The first 
home which I entered differed from its miser- 
able neighbors only in being more miserable. 
Upon a couch without mattress lay a young 
man with hectic cheeks, being devoured by 
fever, and breathing with difficulty. Around 
the bed three little children played and wept. 
I was much affected, but I sat down by the bed- 
side, and lifting and supporting the dying man’s 
head, I besought him to have confidence in God. 
Soon I induced him to take a potion which he 
had refused that morning. When he had be- 
come more calm, I gave some words of encour- 
agement to the wife, and weeping, she excused 
herself for the bad humor she had shown on my 
arrival. Then I played awhile with the little 
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ones, placed my provisions and some money on 
the mantel, and assured the sufferer that I 
would come again very soon. The children 
embraced me, and as I crossed the threshold, I 
was more than recompensed by the smile which, 
in default of speech, the sick man gave me.” 
That same day M. de Melun visited a poor old 
woman in a room unfit to be a stable, and with 
paper panes in the window. Her bed was of 
old rags, and she had no one to assist her but 
another decrepit woman, as poor as herself, 
who, when her work allowed, would come in, 
twice or thrice a day. ‘It would be impossi- 
ble,” writes the Viscount, to describe the gloom, 
the filth, and stench of this den where death 
and misery disputed for their prey; but I re- 
mained a long time, for I was attracted by 
something more interesting than the horrors of 
the situation. Religion illuminated the wretched 
room and perfumed its atmosphere ; the woman 
was so resigned to her misfortunes, and had so 
sublime a faith in prayer, that she inspired me 
with veneration. Her sentiments were so 
elevated, that her words seemed endowed with 
a grandeur which extorted admiration. She 
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was really the poor one of the Gospel, the 
Lazarus destined for the bosom of Abraham. 
I envied her far more than I pitied. When I 
reported to Sr. Rosalie, she seemed rather sur- 
prised at the taste for charitable work which | 
had imbibed from my first essay. She thanked 
me for the help which I wished to give to the 
denizens of her squalid quarter, and asked me 
to go ahead. With joy did I assent, and I went 
home astonished at what | had seen, but en- 
chanted with my poor ones and with Sr. Rosalie, 
I resolved to continue in my sweet apprentice- 


ship.” 


CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS. 


‘«This day is born to you a Savior’’ (Luke, II, 11). 


Ee the deep silence of night, at a short dis- 
" tance from a little village of Judea, some 
shepherds were tending their flocks, when sud- 
denly a brilliant light filled the air, and a 
heavenly figure appeared before them—the 
angel of the Lord. This apparition filled them 
with terror; for God has willed that an abyss 
should lie between heaven and our world, be- 
cause of the fatal consequences of sin, and 
whenever he has deigned to communicate with 
man, the soul has felt its own unworthiness, 
and has been stricken with terror. 

“Fear not,” said the angel; ‘for I announce 
to you a great joy,” etc. The heavenly mes- 
senger has scarcely spoken, when he is sur- 
rounded by a host of his fellows, crying, “Glory, 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” 

My friends, let us join our voices to-day with 
those of the angels, and celebrating the glorious 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, also cry, ‘Glory 
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to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will!’’ It is for us that the Divine 
Word has become Man; we are the ones He 
has snatched from .death. Let us betake our- 
selves in spirit to the manger at Bethlehem, 
and contemplate with love and gratitude the 
astounding spectacle of a God made Man for 
our salvation. 

By the sin of Adam, we had fallen into an 
abyss of evils; and had lost all right to heaven. 
By His incarnation the Son of God came to pay 
to His Father a debt which we were unable to 
pay. Our souls were powerless to merit; the 
Word healed their infirmities by putting on our 
nature. Therefore He had a double mission; 
we had fallen under the power of Satan, and 
Christ came to redeem us; we groaned in in- 
firmity, and He came to cure us. 


ie 


We need only to open the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament to discover that Jesus of Naz- 
areth, Son of Mary, is the Messiah promised to 
the nations—the Savior of mankind. 

It was a horrible catastrophe that caused our 
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first parents to lose the friendship of God. 
The remembrance of that fatal fall has never 
been effaced from the mind of man. Certain 
races of men have forgotten the True God, and 
have fallen into polytheism or idolatry; but 
nevertheless, they have preserved the history 
of man’s first days, disfigured, of course, but 
clear enough to show us the transgression of 
Adam. Punishment immediately followed the 
crime; but God’s mercy was as prompt as His 
justice, and it showed the trembling culprit a 
restoring hand in the future. The demon, in 
the guise of a serpent, had conquered; but his 
victory was not to be eternal. He had con- 
quered through a woman; and in her turn, a 
woman was to crush his head. (Gen. i). If 
the children of Adam preserved a remembrance 
of the ancient grandeur of their race; of its 
primitive beauty and purity, as well as of its 
ruin; they also recalled the promises of God. 
When, after the labors of the day, the virtuous 
patriarch gathered around him his numerous 
family, he touched their hearts with a narrative 
of the joys of Eden, and he animated their 
hopes of a coming redemption. Who has not 
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been impressed by the touching words of the 
dying Jacob to his twelve sons, and especially 
by his promise to Juda; (Gen. XLIX). How 
eloquent is this language! One would almost 
believe it pronounced after the event. Pene- 
trating the veil of the future, Jacob narrates 
the coming of the Redeemer as though he saw 
it; His birth, His pacific reign, and His bloody 
death; and ready to descend into the tomb, the 
holy patriarch declares his firm belief in coming 
salvation. 

God sent his prophet Isaias to reassure man 
concerning the present and the future, and to 
utter that most glorious of all the prophecies: 
‘A virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
his name shall be called Emmanuel.” (Is. vii. 
14). 

Daniel learns from an angel even the precise 
date of the Saviors coming, the accomplish- 
ment of all prophecy, the day when sin will find 
an end, when iniquity will be effaced, when 
Eternal Justice will descend on earth. (Dan. 
ix. 25.) 

Well, my friends, this Redeemer, this Mes- 
siah, so long predicted and expected, is born 
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to-day; and “He is Christ the Lord.” The 
oracle of Jacob is accomplished in all its points. 
At the time of the birth of Jesus, the tribe of 
Juda preserved its consistency, its genealogy, 
its possessions, and its pre-eminence over the 
other tribes. But very soon Jesus assembles 
the nations under His laws; and expelled from 
their native land, the descendants of Juda have 
no sceptre, no government, as a nation. There 
are no longer Jews and Gentiles; the human 
race is restored to its unity. And who is this 
virgin of whom Isaias spoke? An angel tells 
us. Her nameis Mary; she is full of the grace 
of the Most High; the Holy Ghost has visited 
her, and she has given to the world the Son of 
God. 

Let us go, then, to Bethlehem, and reanimate 
our faith; let us lament our sins which have re- 
duced our God to such humiliation. 


Jat 


The second object of the mission of Christ 
was to cure man of his numerous infirmities. 

ist. Pride. This disease of the soul is so 
dangerous, and so hard of cure, because we 
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cherish it, and constantly try to increase it. It 
consists in our putting a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture in the place of the strong, all-knowing, and 
infinite God. Pride is nearly as old as man; 
in taking the forbidden fruit, Adam preferred 
his own will to that of God. Pride, says Scrip- 
ture, is hateful to God and man; and we our- 
selves, while condemning it in others, nourish 
it in ourselves. It was necessary that God 
should give us the example in hating it. He 
began at Bethlehem what He was to finish on 
Calvary: “And the Word was made Flesh.” 
He assumed the weakest of all forms—that of 
an intant. 

and. Concupiscence. ‘This is as old as man’s 
sin. When Eve hearkened to the voice of the 
serpent, rather than to that of God, and gazed 
on the attractive beauty of the forbidden fruit, 
she fancied that unmixed pleasure and happi- 
ness would attend the eating of it; but alas! 
the consequences were remorse, misery, and 
exile from Paradise for herself and husband, 
and an inheritance of malediction for her chil- 
dren. And how terrible is the degradation 
into which the disorder of the senses has 
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plunged humanity! St. Paul would wish me to 
merely allude to this point; he would have 
such disorder not even named in the assemblies 
of Christians. Let it be enough to say that, 
before the coming of Christ, even among civ- 
ilized nations, a worship of the senses had re- 
placed that of the true God. And _ neverthe- 
less, to this human body, the Creator had 
joined an immortal sot]. Who, then, will 
purify the flesh of man? Who will render it 
worthy of its spiritual guest? Only the Son of 
God; and to do this, He will assume it, and 
will teach it how to regain the height from 
which it fell. He will redeem it by suffering ; 
He will tell it that if it wishes for rehabilitation, 
it must renounce sensuality, and unite its suf- 
ferings to His own. You see, therefore, that 
it was the doctrine of Christian mortification 
that the angel announced to men, when he 
showed to the shepherds the Divine Babe, laid 
in a manger on that cold winter night. 

Oh, my friends, that lesson has not been 
sterile. Since that night, how many glorious 
victories over corrupted nature? The history 
of the Church, nay, our own experience, indi- 
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cates how many there are, in the world as well 
as in the cloister, who can lead lives of angelic 
purity. And whence comes this strength to 
conquer self? From the Babe in the stable of 
Bethlehem, and from the Man of Sorrows on 
Calvary. 

3rd. Riches. The goods of this world are 
the weeds which impede the good grain from 
growing. In destroying this obstacle to our 
salvation, Jesus does not begin by words—even 
Paganism could do that. Jesus acts first, and 
then teaches; He first lay in a manger and 
trembled with cold, ere He taught that riches 
were not to be coveted. Ah! my friends, if 
history and our own experience did not show 
it, could we believe that mere wealth or its 
desire was capable of leading man to forget his 
origin and destiny? Tertullian expressed a 
sublime truth when he said: “/z nudllis divitits 
Dominus.’ And when we are far from God, 
we are in folly and in crime. Where then is 
God? Where must we seek him? He is the 
Desired One of Nations. He is to give salva- 
tion to the world; to our minds, light; and to 
our hearts, nourishment. He is, in fine, to 
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show to us the way to heaven. Ask the angel 
where He is! The angel will tell you that 
Christ is not born in Babylon—she is too 
sensual. Nor in Rome—she is too haughty. 
Nor in Athens—she is too given up to the arts 
that corrupt. Nor in Jerusalem—she is too 
fickle. Where then is born the Savior of men? 
He has chosen for His birthplace the humblest 
of villages, just as He selected for His mother 
the humblest of virgins. And from all the 
abodes in that village, He has chosen a stable. 
And why? Because poverty is the surest road 
to heaven. 
Ill. 

Let us at the example of Mary meditate in 
our hearts the lessons of the cradle of Bethle- 
hem, for we are told that ‘“‘ Mary kept all these 
words, pondering them in her heart.” The 
narrative of the shepherds caused great wonder 
among the inhabitants of Bethlehem ; but none 
of them examined into the event, So little im- 
pression did these wonders make, that thirty 
years after, when Jesus began His mission, the 
memory of His birth and its accompanying 
wonders was absolutely effaced. So little was 
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known of this marvelous night, that one of the 
objections made by the Jews against our Lord's 
mission, was His coming from Nazareth, which 
had never furnished a prophet, whereas it was 
written that the Messiah was to come from 
Bethlehem (John vii, 41). But to this culpable 
indifference of the Jews the Scriptures oppose 
a very different example in Mary, who, attentive 
to all the circumstances of the great mystery in 
which she was co-operating, gathered them all 
in her heart. Each new event reminded her 
of the prodigies of her conception and her de- 
livery, of the oracles of Elizabeth and the trans- 
ports of the yet unborn St. John the Baptist, 
and of the miraculous vision which had dissi- 
pated the doubts of St. Joseph. With joy and 
wonder she saw all tending toward the same 
object ; and enlightening her, more and more, 
as to the quality of her Divine Child. These 
few words of the Gospel concerning Mary at 
this time appear very simple, but they form a 
magnificent eulogy. They are a history of her 
whole life. Raised to a height of dignity greater 
than which human imagination cannot attain, 
she seems to have tried to hide that dignity ; 
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and the very obscurity of her virtues becomes 
one of the most admirable of those virtues. In 
a life ignored by men, but continually admired 
by heaven, she preserved all her graces without 
one exception; and her sole occupation—for 
every other one was absorbed in it—may be 
said to have been a continual meditation on the 
words and actions of her Son. In the stable 
of Bethlehem, in the little house at Nazareth, on 
Mt. Calvary, everywhere Mary is distinguished 
only by an absence of all distinction. In giving 
His mother as a model to both sexes, to every 
rank, condition, and age, God wished to show 
that perfection consists not in striking actions 
which elicit the applause of men, but in the sus- 
tained and daily practice of the duties of ordinary 
life. Where Mary was sanctified, there we are 
to be sanctified. Like her, therefore, let us cor- 
respond to the graces which God accords to our 
state of life; let us meditate on the truths God 
has revealed to us. It is only by following in 
her footsteps, that we will arrive in the happy 
home whither she has preceded us, toward which 
her example guides us, and whither, I sincerely 
trust, her powerful protection is leading us. 
18 


LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


PIFELOR OUR LORD: 


For I judged not myself to know anything among you, but 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. (I Cor. ii. 2.) 
PRUE science, my friends, that without which 
all others are of no value, is that of Jesus 
Christ. The life of our Lord is very different 
from ours. Before our birth, we were nothing ; 
not even they who gave us birth thought of us. 
While we exist, we are of small account; per- 
haps we may make some stir in the world, but 
after our death we are soon forgotten. But 
not so with our Savior; He was great before 
His birth, in His life, and above all after His 
death. Before His birth: Many centuries be- 
fore His temporal nativity, His name, His 
country, all the details of His life, the peculiar 
attributes of His mother, the nature of His 
death, His resurrection, His ascension into 
heaven, were well known. Great during His 
life: He commanded nature, and He acted and 
spoke as no man has ever done. Great after 
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His death: His name is on every tongue, and 
in nearly every heart. But to-day I shall speak 
only of the mortal life of Jesus; His divinity 
and His life in the adorable Sacrament of the 
Eucharist are subjects for separate, distinct dis- 
courses. 

About the year 4004 after the creation of 
man, and on the 25th of March, the Archangel 
Gabriel was sent by God to a young maiden of 
Judea called Mary (Account of Annunciation). 
At that instant was accomplished the greatest 
mystery of our holy religion—the Incarnation 
of Jesus. During nine months the Word of 
God, He whom heaven and earth cannot con- 
tain, dwelt within the virginal womb of Mary; 
there the Divine Captive assumed the eyes 
which, in loving regard, He was to turn on 
sinners, to call them to repentance; there He 
assumed the ears which were to hearken to our 
supplications; those feet which were to bear 
Him in loving search of so many lost sheep; 
those hands which were to scatter such abund- 
ant blessings, and work such prodigies; and 
that Blood which He was to shed, to the last 
drop, for our salvation. 
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This work accomplished, on Dec. 25th, 1893 
years ago, in a stable in the little village of 
Bethlehem, the Eternal Son of God showed 
Himself, invested with humanity, to a blind and 
incurious world. Mary and Joseph were the 
only human witnesses of this greatest of prodi- 
gies; the rest of mankind, occupied with things 
of the world, were ignorant of what God was 
doing for them, and hence the Divine Infant 
was forced, as it were, to see the light in a 
stable, for “there was no room in the inns of 
Bethlehem.” But though His palace was a 
stable, His throne a manger, His royal purple 
some poor wrappings, His courtiers a pair of 
animals; all heaven celebrated His birth with 
the song, “Glory to God,” ete. And this King 
of Angels is the father of the poor; hence 
he sent his angels to the shepherds. But the 
Son of God came for the rich as well as for the 
poor ; hence the star appeared to the Magi. 

Eight days after His birth, according to the 
Law of Moses, the Divine Babe was circum- 
cised, and received the name of Jesus; yes, 
this God of the Universe was so identified with 
the children of men, so lost in the human crowd, 
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that He had to have a name for his identifica- 
tion—but oh! how sweet that name has be- 
come! Forty days after His birth, Jesus was 
presented in the Temple—He the Lord for 
whose worship the temple had been built, and 
there He was ransomed by an offering such as 
was made by only the poorest among the Jews. 
Then it was that Simeon testified to His divin- 
ity, declaring, as he took the Babe into his 
arms, that the infant was to be ‘‘the ruin and 
resurrection of many in Israel.’ Yes, my 
friends, Jesus was to be the ruin of those who 
would war on Him; the ruin, also, of those 
Christians who would not follow him. But a 
reason for joy for all who would adore Him as 
God, and faithfully serve Him. 

And very soon the prophecy of Simeon be- 
gan to be realized. The Son of Man was a 
stumbling-block for the cruel and jealous Herod 
(Account of Massacre). After the death of 
Herod the Holy Family returned to Nazareth, 
and in that humble village our Lord passed the 
28 years before the commencement of His mis- 
sion, working at the trade of His adoptive 
father. Before inculcating obedience, humility, 
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and penance, Jesus gave an example of these 
virtues. He sanctified labor, which had become 
the punishment of Adam’s sin. What a sight 
is this! Jesus at work! Iam not surprised at 
the miracles performed by Jesus; but I must 
wonder when I see Him in the workshop of 
Nazareth, obeying the orders of one of His 
creatures—doing, in fact, what every workman 
does for his employer. Yes, my friends, the 
entire history of the life of Christ at Nazareth 
is found in the words: “He was subject to 
them.” 

But the time came at length when Jesus was 
to manifest Himself. However, before testify- 
ing in regard to Himself, He was, in accordance 
with a prophecy known to all the Jews to re- 
ceive the homage of the last and greatest of the 
Prophets. St. John the Baptist, son of the old 
age of St. Elizabeth, cousin of our Lady, led so 
holy a life that the Jews regarded him as the 
promised Messiah; but he declared that he was 
merely the forerunner of the Expected of the 
Nations. ‘The Messiah,” said he, ‘is in your 
midst, but you do not know Him;” and one 
day when the Saviour came toward him on the 
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banks of the Jordan, St. John exclaimed: ‘“ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,” ete. And when Jesus 
descended into the river to be baptised, a voice 
from heaven cried: “ This is My Beloved Son,” 
SUC: 

After our Lord’s forty days’ fast and His 
temptation by Satan, He began the formation 
of the Apostolic College, by summoning four 
poor fishermen, who were followed by eight 
others, and many disciples. And here, my 
friends, I would like to show you the career of 
Christ in His apostolic life, but time permits 
only of my indicating Him as Teacher, Con- 
soler, Physician, and Savior. 

Teacher. Jesusis the Light of Nations. He 
does not speak like a common teacher, but 
“like one having power.’ His words are 
simple ; but animated and persuasive, and they 
excite admiration in all. The Jews ask: “Is 
this the son of Joseph the carpenter, He whom 
we know never to have studied?” Under- 
stood by the Doctors of the Law, He is also 
comprehended by the common people; as 
enunciated by Him, the most sublime truths 
seem plain to the dullest minds, And His 
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doctrine is astounding. He announces dogmas 
which appear to contradict reason ; He delivers 
a morality more holy than the world has ever 
heard; He proposes questions hitherto the 
despair of the human reason, as personified in 
the ancient philosophers; all his teachings are 
pronounced with an authority which excludes 
hesitation. Whatever regards God and His 
perfections ; man’s origin, his duties toward his 
Creator and his fellows ; all is taught by Jesus 
with a precision never yet found on earth. 

He changes the very foundations of the 
moral world. Until His time, the very motive- 
power of the human heart had been self, 
and hence haughtiness and cruelty ; but in place 
of self, Christ put humility and charity: “ You 
shall love God and your neighbors with your 
whole hearts.” Thus Christ sums up human 
duties in the one sweetest of all—love. Love, 
and you will be kind; love, and you will be 
humble, beneficent ; love, and you will not be 
vindictive or haughty. The world places 
happiness in the pleasures of earth; Jesus 
places happiness in the eight Beatitudes. 

Consoler. Christ not only found men in- 
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volved in ignorance and error; He found them 
a prey to misfortune ; therefore He set to work 
to soothe their troubles. No consoler like 
Jesus; no mother’s tender heart has ever so 
compassionated the woes of her child, as Jesus 
pities ours. Open the Gospel and see if there 
is not balm for every wound. Every child of 
Adam can prove the truth of the words: 
“Come to me,” etc. 

Physician, While healing the wounds of 
man’s soul, Christ did not disdain to attend to 
man’s bodily afflictions ; indeed, very often He 
began with bodily cure in order to reach the 
more necessary cure of the soul. I would spend 
too much time were I to narrate all of Christ’s 
acts of this kind. And these miracles were so 
frequent that it was said of this Divine Physi- 
cian: ‘He went about everywhere doing 
good,” But while curing bodily infirmity, Jesus 
never failed to heal the soul, if it needed heal- 
ing ; or at least He always demanded from His 
patient a promise to sin no more. Qh, Divine 
Physician ! 1 beseech Thee, to pass through this 
parish! If there are any so blind as not to see 
the grandeurs of Thy religion, open their eyes ! 
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If they are deaf to Thy fatherly calls, make them 
hear! If some are so paralyzed as to fail in the 
path of virtue, bid them “arise and walk.” 
And oh, Jesus our God! if any are spiritually 
dead, cry out to them to come out of their tomb 
of sin: “Lazarus, come forth!” 

Savior. Jesus is more than Teacher, Con- 
soler, and Physician. Having given us all He 
had, He gave us all that He was. For He 
was our Savior. And how? He assumed 
human nature. He was born in poverty and 
humiliation ; He lived thirty years in labor and 
obscurity; during three more years He en- 
lightened minds and reformed hearts. During 
His entire mission He was a butt for the scorn 
of the proud; and He finished His career of 
“opprobrium only by the ignomious death of the 
Cross. 

Unite, my friends, the two extremes of His 
career: the crib of Bethlehem and the Cross of 
Calvary! Unite them by the great, numberless 
wonders of Christ’s life, and say, if you possibly 
can, that there has ever been a life like His. | 
have asked you to meditate a little on this life; 
but do not be satisfied with an unprofitable ad- 
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miration. Remember that Christ is your model, 
and that, as Christians, you are obliged to fol- 
low Him. Try to form your lives on His, so 
that He may recognize you as His own, and 
claim you on the Last Day before His Eternal 
Father ? 
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DIVINITY OFAESUS CHRIST. 


Adapted from the Abbé Theodore Combalot. 


HEN the Son of Man asked His first dis- 
ciples what the Jews thought of Him, 
and He was told that some regarded Him as 
being the Baptist, while others took Him to be 
Jeremiah, or Elias, or some other one of the 
olden Prophets, He demanded of His followers 
their own opinion. Then Peter, with his vivid 
faith and ardent love, answered, not what the 
others thought, but what he believed: “Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the Living God.” And 
now, after nineteen centuries, the Catholic 
Church, through the voice of her Supreme 
Pontiffs, through that of the Scriptures and of 
Tradition, through that of a regenerated human- 
ity, still cries out: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God.” 
The Roman Pontiffs, immortal witnesses of 
the faith of the Church, incorruptible guardians 
of Revelation, infallible teachers of truth, the 
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center of Catholic unity, the heads of the epis- 
copacy—which can fulfil its mission only within 
the orbit of Roman unity—are the faithful 
echoes of that declaration, revealed by heaven, 
and proclaimed by the first of their line. And 
because the successors of Peter, despite all the 
efforts of hell, have not ceased to defend that 
doctrine, Christ, in His turn, always reminds 
men that upon them He has built His Church, 
and that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against her. 

Three things, then, are immutable in the 
Roman Pontificate ; its faith in Christ’s divinity ; 
its zeal for the propagation of that doctrine; 
and its lasting duration amid the revolution and 
ruins of this world. The Roman Pontificate 
says to Jesus: “Thou art God;” and He re 
plies: “Thou art the foundation of My Church 
and of Truth.’ Now, if Jesus is not God, and 
if the Church is not of divine origin, how could 
He predict what history shows to have been 
actuated—the immortal destiny and _never-fail- 
ing strength of the Papacy? But notwith- 
standing all this, we now hear, after more than 
eighteen centuries since the great revolution 
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produced by the proclamation of Christ’s divin- 
ity, and in the midst of the civilization evolved 
by Christianity, impious rationalism proclaim- 
ing that Christ was a mere man. 

Behold two peoples, one of whom has had 
more than five thousand years of existence, and 
the other nearly nineteen centuries ; the former 
finding its very life in its enduring hope of an 
advent of the Man-God, and the latter, existing 
only through its unshakable faith in the reality 
of that advent already accomplished. The 
often disappointed, but imperishable hope of 
the Jewish race establishes the dogma of 
Christ’s divinity as a possible, and as a pre- 
dicted and expected fact; the indestructible 
faith of the Catholic Church attests the fulfil- 
ment of the promise. 

Christ appeared in Judea at the time indi- 
cated by the olden Prophets ; and summoning 
a few humble men, He declares Himself the 
Messiah they await. His virtues, doctrine, and 
miracles lead His followers to regard Him as 
the God made Man; but the other Jews close 
their eyes to His prodigies. They drag Him 
to an ignominious death; for they could not 
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believe their Messiah would come from the 
shop of a poor working-man. They wanted a 
Messiah who would lead them to earthly glory 
and wealth; and that fatal prejudice dominated 
for a long time, even in the minds of the Apos- 
tles ; they were always asking Him when He 
was going to establish the kingdom of Israel. 
But nevertheless, the Apostles finally believed 
in the Savior’s divinity, preached it, and spilled 
their blood in attestation of the sincerity of 
their conviction. And how was this wonderful 
abandonment of prejudice effected? How did 
those hitherto weak and carnal men suddenly 
become imitators and glorifiers of the virtues 
of the Crucified Jesus? Was there a natural 
cause for this phenomenon? Could it have 
been produced by mere fanaticism, or by a love 
of novelty? No; for the fanaticism of hypoc- 
risy and fraud is not possible without some 
motive; especially in the case of a people 
whose nature was averse to the maxims of the 
first adorers of the cross. Take, for instance, 
the conversion of St. Paul, and try to explain 
it otherwise than by a miracle. Inspired by 
the Jewish prejudice, this terrible enemy of the 
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Christian name had assisted at the martyrdom 
of the deacon, St. Stephen, when yet a lad; he 
had afterward exercised his pharisaical zeal so 
indefatigably as to render his name dreadful in 
every Christian household. One day he starts 
out on his errand of blood; but he returns a 
devoted and enthusiastic worshiper of the 
despised Nazarene. Only yesterday the soul 
of Paul was filled with horror at the mere men- 
tion of the name of Jesus; and to-day he knows 
but one thing, he seeks but one thing, to lay 
down his life for Jesus. 

In less than ten years from the first publica- 
tion of the Gospel, when Calvary was yet 
stained with the Blood of the great Evangelist, 
multitudes of Jews forgot their traditional an- 
tipathy for the uncircumcised, and went out 
among the pagans to preach the divinity of 
Him whom some of themselves had put to 
death. They went to prove to the sages of 
Rome and of Greece, of all the Gentile nations, 
that a certain man named Jesus, whom they 
had crucified between two thieves, was the Son 
of God and the Redeemer of mankind; and 
out of this dogma they began to establish new 
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legislations, beliefs, and worship. They went 
among peoples whose depravity I dare not 
describe to chaste or even ordinarily delicate 
ears; to initiate those peoples into the moral- 
ity of Calvary and an angelic life. In scarcely 
fifty years from this first crusade, nearly 
the whole Roman Empire is filled with Chris- 
tians, in a few more years, the great Ter- 
tullian could triumphantly say to the great ones 
of Rome that despite a constant persecution by 
the civil power, and despite the severity of the 
Christian morality, the new religion had its 
votaries everywhere ; in the army, in the sen- 
ate, in the forum, in the imperial household 
and family. ‘We leave you only the temples 
of your false gods.” After such testimony, 
truly we need not fear the blasphemies of 
modern infidels. 

When Christ appeared in Judea, He raised 
the dead to life and performed many other 
prodigies; but from the depths of their cor- 
rupted hearts the majority of the Jews drew 
only reflections which obscured the super- 
natural clearness of these miracles. Jesus also, 
we must remember, offended the pride of the 
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Pharisees and the priests; He styled them 
whitened sepulchres, and He confounded their 
malice ; hence to them His miracles became an 
incomprehensible enigma and an occasion for 
blasphemy. As it was in this matter with 
Jesus, so it is with His Church. She gives 
sight to the blind, motion to the paralytic, life 
to the dead; that is, she teaches the truth to 
fallen intelligence, and all virtue to the victim 
of selfish passion. And again like Her divine 
Founder, her way on earth is a painful one. 
Like His, her mantle is torn; like His, her 
crown is of thorns; like Him, she carries her 
cross to Calvary; like Him, she is followed by 
the poor and the ignorant, whose miseries she 
has solaced; like Him, she hears from every 
side: “Away with her; put an end to her; 
crucify Him!” If the pride of man did not 
furnish us with the secret of the bitter warfare 
which is made by incredulism against the divin- 
ity of Christ, who would believe that such a 
phenomenon could exist? And where are we 
to seek the cause, if not in the supernatural 
consequences of the dogma of the Incarnation ? 

Yes, my friends, it requires but little reflec- 
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tion to be convinced that the rationalists of our 
day attack the divinity of our Lord, in order 
that they may destroy the practical and social 
consequences which flow from this doctrine ; 
that they may erect upon the ruins of Catholic 
faith a philosophy of doubt which will be the 
tomb of duty. But let us admire the designs 
of Eternal Wisdom, which even here makes 
error serve to confirm and to propagate the 
truth. St. Augustine tells us that when heresy 
perversely attacks the dogmas of faith, they 
whose duty it is to defend those truths, are then 
led to meditate upon them more carefully, and 
to inculcate them more zealously. And the 
holy doctor adds: ‘Let us make use of this 
benefit from Divine Providence; for they who 
become heretics would go astray even if they 
were in the fold. Since they are not there, let 
us not deem them useless; for they make 
carnal men look for truth, and they render sin- 
cere and enlightened Catholics more enlight- 
ened. Let us make use of heretics in order to 
be more vigilant ourselves, even though there 
may be no hope of converting them.” 

The philosophical and religious errors of the 
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day certainly cause Catholic students to medi- 
tate more profoundly upon Catholic truth; to 
see into it more clearly, and to inculcate it more 
courageously. The modern phase of the war 
waged by hell on Revelation incites new studies 
in every Catholic college and every ecclesi- 
astical seminary, and the enemies of Christ and 
of His Church are only realizing again what 
their predecessors have realized in every age ; 
that the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
Peter. And, in fact, my friends, what do we 
see, in our day? 

A favorite object of those modest gentlemen 
who arrogate to themselves the title of scientists 
is the Catholic dogma upon creation. The 
Catholic idea of God and the universe is the 
object of an incessant attack on the part of 
these gentry, because, forsooth, they hug to 
themselves the comforting delusion that by 
hammering away at the very base of all phil- 
osophy and science, they will cause to tumble 
the entire edifice of Revelation. Yes, an im- 
mense and dense cloud of naturalism is at the 
base of every high-sounding theory that now 
enjoys a vogue among our anti-Catholics. The 
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children of impiety are everywhere denying 
that there is any communication between a per- 
sonal God and the Universe of His creation. 
They deny the primeval fall of man, of course ; 
and now that after nearly twenty centuries the 
Church of Christ still presents a youthful and 
smiling front, hell has furnished them with what 
it flatters itself as being its grandest weapon— 
modern progress. Well, this is a powerful 
weapon ; but every legitimate blow struck with 
it is one for the cause of God and His Church. 
Each new attack will result as have all others, 
and the dogma of Grace fundamentally allied 
with those of the incarnation and of the Divinity 
of Christ, will be regarded from fresh points of 
view, mayhap, and it will shed a more abundant 
light upon mankind. In fine, men will see more 
clearly that Jesus Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega of the world of nature, just as He is of 
the world of grace. Of course, we must de- 
plore the crime and the misfortune of the 
enemies of Christ; but we are filled with 
wondering exaltation, when we contemplate 
Eternal Wisdom, using error itself for the 
triumph of truth and the exaltation of the 
Church, the sole depository of that truth, 
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I have said that the pantheistic writings of 
certain scientists attack the Catholic doctrine 
upon the relation of God to the Universe. 
Creation, according to these theorizers, is 
nothing else than the very substance of God, 
regarded from a new point of view, and such 
doctrine is pure pantheism, and therefore, in 
reality, mere atheism. If this theory was simply 
one of the many harmless speculations of an in- 
genious fancy, we would merely smile at its 
absurdity; but it is not harmless, for it under- 
‘mines the very foundations of Christianity. 
And see its absurdity. If there exists, and can 
exist, only one primordial substance, which is, 
under various manners of existence, the neces- 
sary source of all that is; it is evident that the 
divine essence is divisible, z. ¢., finite and infinite 
at the same time. If, in effect, all things are 
one with God, they are a real Incarnation; and 
each human being is more than Catholicism 
represents Christ, as man, to be. In that sup- 
position, man is, logically speaking, one nature 
with God, which cannot be said, without heresy, 
of the humanity of Christ. 


PENTECOST. 


PENTECOST, 


‘*Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be cre- 
ated; and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth. (Ps. 
Cili. 30.) 
ie was on the great day of Pentecost, more 

than 1800 years ago, that this prophecy of 
the prophet-king was accomplished ; God, faith- 
ful to His promises, sent His Holy Spirit, and 
renewed the face of the earth, creating, as it 
were, a new one. Spirit of light, of strength, 
and of love, He dissipated the darkness of error 
and falsehood ; He made heroes of men hitherto 
cowardly ; He substituted filial love for slavish 
fear ; and engraved in the hearts of His faithful 
that Law of grace and love which calls to true 
liberty all the children of God. The mystery 
of to-day is not, like many other feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year, a mere commemoration of 
the divine mercies. It is a mystery which ever 
subsists, and is always efficient; which truly 
gives the Holy Spirit, and the abundance of 
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His gifts to all who fit themselves to receive 
them. It is true that He no longer descends 
on the faithful in a visible form, with all the 
prodigies He manifested when He came upon 
the Apostles; but the effects He produces are 
no less wonderful. For, my friends, whoever 
you may be, or in whatever state you are, the 
Holy Ghost wishes to confer His gifts on all of 
you. If you are in the friendship of God, He 
desires to enkindle new fires in your hearts, 
and to augment His sanctifying grace. If you 
are lukewarm, if you are a prey to that deadly 
lethargy which has only the appearance of life, 
He will revive in your souls the nearly extin- 
guished flame of divine charity. If you are in 
the abyss of mortal sin, He will not allow you 
to sleep tranquilly in your perilous condition ; 
but will impel you by remorse to the feet of a 
priest, and will give you no rest until you are 
reconciled with God. 

I wish to-day, my friends, in this instruction, 
to excite your gratitude to the Holy Ghost, by 
indicating a few of His benefits to us. You 
give glory to our Father in heaven, thanking: 
' Him for having created you ; but you too often 
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neglect to thank the Holy Spirit, for His gift of 
the life of grace, of that divine charity which 
renders you truly children of God, and which 
gives you a right to heaven. You thank the 
Son of God for that love which caused Him to 
become a weak infant, to pass a lifetime in 
poverty and humiliation, and to finally die on 
the Cross ; but what would all this have profited 
you, if the Holy Ghost had not applied to your 
souls the merits of this glorious life and death? 
Alas! my friends, too many of us are like those 
Ephesians who, when St. Paul asked them if 
they had received the Holy Ghost, replied that 
they did not know whether there was such a 
Person. Learn now, therefore, that the Holy 
Spirit cleanses you from your sins; He en- 
lightens your understandings; He warms your 
hearts; He strengthens your wills; and He 
consoles you in sorrow. 

ist. The Floly Ghost cleanses us from our 
sins. This is the peculiar and personal work 
of the Holy Ghost, just as the creation was that 
of the Father, and our redemption that of the 
Son. The sinner, by his crimes, attaches him- 
self to creatures and abandons the Creator ; 

20 
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and the Holy Spirit never ceases to urge him 
to return. He tenderly reproves the sinner’s 
unfaithfulness ; He excites remorse in the soul; 
He tries to disgust the soul with the trivialities 
of earth; He represents the ingratitude of the 
sinner to the best of fathers; He recalls all of 
the sinners many good resolutions. And 
when the unfortunate is insensible to all this, 
instead of abandoning him, as justice appears 
to demand, the Holy Ghost redoubles His 
efforts at the entrance to the hardened heart. 
‘Only come back,” He cries, “and I will gladly 
embrace you.” If necessary, He threatens 
eternal punishment; and gives the sinner a 
foretaste of it by one of those tremendous 
shocks which, crushing the heart even in the 
objects of its legitimate love, often suffice to 
awaken the most lethargic from the sleep of 
death; perhaps He takes from this existence a 
beloved parent, a cherished child, a faithful 
spouse, an idolized brother or sister, and this 
severe blow—regarded by others as an ordinary 
mortal event—will become, in the hand of God, 
an instrument for the conversion of the insensate 
soul, Conquered by the perseverance of the 
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Holy Spirit, the sinner resolves to arise, and go 
to his Father, and say unto Him: ‘Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and Thee; I am 
not worthy,” etc. He throws himself at the 
feet of a priest, narrates the humiliating history 
of his disorders, bows his head under the ab- 
solving hand, and then his conscience is light- 
ened, an ineffable joy, such as he never felt 
amid the most entrancing moments of his sinful 
career, penetrates his soul. Oh! How won- 
derful and touching is this part of the Holy 
-Ghost, in the justification of a sinner; how 
worthy of our gratitude and love! 

and. Exlightenment. And do not think, my 
friends, that the reconciled soul is left to its own 
strength. No; the Holy Ghost enlightens and 
instructs it in the way of salvation. You know 
that the intelligence of man was obscured by 
the fall of Adam; and that while covetousness 
and lust have degraded his inclinations, shame- 
ful ignorance of all things in the order of divine 
grace is the lot of the unregenerate man. 
Even the great St. Augustine, notwithstanding 
his vast erudition, felt like a blind man in regard 
to heavenly things. “Spirit of light,” he cried, 
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“ dissipate my darkness ; give me light to know 
Thee, and | will love Thee; light to know my- 
self, and I must despise myself.” See the en- 
lightening effects of the Holy Ghost on the 
Apostles! When He had descended upon 
them, what depth of knowledge! What sub- 
limity of language, what tact in subjugating 
wills and hearts! It is the Holy Ghost, my 
friends, who destroys our prejudices, our ilu- 
sions, and gives us the science of Jesus and of 
the saints. 

ard. Warms the Heart. Our hearts are so 
deadened by sin, that the Holy Ghost must 
needs come to warm them with the fire of divine 
charity. Charity is the peculiar characteristic 
of the Holy Spirit. Once that He had de- 
scended on the Apostles, they became new 
men; ungenerous before, now they were superior 
to all earthly interests. Filled with the fire of 
divine love, they undertake painful journeys, con- 
front the rage of tyrants, and lay down their 
lives in the cause of their Master. This fire of 
the Holy Ghost, which has consumed the saints 
of every age, will be enkindled also in your 
hearts, if you generously sacrifice to God your 
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culpable affections, your secret antipathies, and 
your unjust prejudices. 

4th. Strengthens. The Holy Ghost also 
fortifies us against the enemies of our salvation, 
against human respect, the seductive charms of 
the world, and the wiles of Satan. He gives 
you a taste for the maxims of the Gospel, which 
are so repugnant to fallen human nature ; and 
He urges you to renounce yourselves, to take 
up the Cross, to love your enemies ; and makes 
you realize that they are happy who now 
mourn, they who are poor in spirit, and they 
who are persecuted for the sake of justice. 

5th. Consoles. The Holy Ghost dwells ina 
peculiar manner in the heart of a Christian, 
over and above the omnipresence of God— 
quite different from the dwelling of the Blessed 
Sacrament within us, yet only to be paralleled 
by that. In the Blessed Sacrament Christ 
dwells within us through the sacramental 
species as long as they remain intact ; the Holy 
Ghost dwells in the hearts of the faithful 
through sanctifying grace. The charity of God 
is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, who is given unto us (Rom. v, 5). As 
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long as we preserve the state of grace, the 
divine Spirit is present, and his action on the 
soul is manifested by his divine gifts. This in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit makes us temples 
of God. “Know you not that you are the 
temples of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you” (1 Cor. it, 16). Through 
Him the sanctified soul acquires that peace 
which surpasses all understanding (Phil. iv, 7). 
For this reason Holy Church calls Him the 
supreme Comforter and prays that her children 
always enjoy his sweet consolations. 

Perhaps our worldly inclinations have caused 
us to live unaware of the presence of this divine 
Host in our souls; nay, perhaps through our 
grievous sins we have banished his loving pres- 
ence from our hearts. Let us wake up to-day 
to our duties towards the divine Spirit and 
listen to the warning of the apostle: Grieve not 
the spirit of God whereby you are sealed unto 
the day of redemption (Eph. iv, 30). Ask the 
divine Spirit to give you light to know Him, to 
realize His precious gifts, to be conscious of 
His indwelling in your hearts, that being led by 
this divine Guide from the bondage of sin to true 
liberty, you may be forever the children of God. 


DEVOTION TO MARY. 


DEV O LION LOoMAR Y: 


EVOTION to Mary consists, 1st, in honor- 
ing) her; 2nd, in lovingy her; 3rd, in 
imitating her. 


MARY MUST BE HONORED. 
1st. On account of her grandeur. Honor is 
- due to the majesty of virtue, of rank, and of 
power. Now all these titles are found in 
Mary; her glory is proclaimed every day, from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, as the 
priest, at the moment when the bread and wine 
are about to become the Body and Blood of 
Christ, utters those words: “Venerating the 
memory, in the first place, of Mary every Vir- 
gin, the glorious Mother of God.” And the 
Church orders her priests to begin their Office 
with the “Hail Mary,” and to finish it with 
some special Anthem in her honor. And what 
shall I say of that crown of prayers offered 
daily to Mary by so many of the faithful? How 
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many millions of hearts beat with joy thrice a 
day as the “Angelus” bell tolls the signal for 
salutation to Mary! Devotion to the Immacu- 
late covers the earth, and every great event of 
her life is the object of some special feast. 
What glory equal to this? 

2nd. Mary must be honored, in order to 
please God. Can God be pleased with the 
conduct of those who refuse honor to her whom 
He has honored above all other creatures— 
whom He made His own mother, whom He 
obeyed, whom, in fine, omnipotent though He 
is, He could not, considering her condition of 
creature, honor any more than He has done? 

3rd. Mary must be honored, in order to con- 
form to the mind of the Church; and thus give 
joy to all the angels in heaven, and all the just 
on earth, who being servants of God, are also 
of His mother. 


MARY MUST BE LOVED. 


Because God Loves Her. Godand Mary are 
bound by the strongest of ties, the strongest 
which can unite the Creator with a creature. 
After the hypostatic union of Christ’s divine and 
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human natures no union so perfect as that of 
Christ and His mother. 

Because the Angels Love Her. St. Bernard- 
ine used to preach that Mary, even on earth, 
was ever surrounded by innumerable angels 
(Sem.-57,—art..3). “She had, not like us, 
merely one guardian-angel, but legions of 
them.’ And certainly if God commanded a 
multitude of angels to wait on the prophet 
Eliseus (Kings iv, 6), He did as much for His 
mother. 

‘Because of Her Goodness. Her kindness is 
shown not merely to generous souls. Were 
such the case, what would be our lot? No; 
the more perverse a soul is, the more Mary 
pities it, and the more she whispers to it: “You 
call me mother of mercy, and yet you afflict me 
by renewing the Passion of my Son.” 


MARY MUST BE IMITATED. . 


This imitation is the essential, or rather the 
totality of true devotion to Mary; for we can- 
not honor and love her, without imitating her. 
In the supernatural life of grace, just as in the 
natural life, we live by imitation. The child 
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easily learns by this means what otherwise it 
would not acquire. Thus it cannot conceive 
the great truths of religion, the importance of 
salvation, the excellence of virtue, or the 
motives for being virtuous. But it looks ona 
model, and in an instant it learns what it must 
do, and feels impelled to do it; in fine, all its 
devotion consists in imitation. And remember, 
my friends, “Unless ye be as little children,” 
etc. What progress in virtue you would make, 
if all your devotion were based on imitation! 
But as we grow old, we lose our simplicity ; we 
reason more, and obey less ; we speculate more, 
and practice less ; we guide ourselves, and often 
prefer to feed on wind and vanity. 

But perhaps you may think it is presumption 
to wish to imitate Mary. Well, Christ orders 
us to be perfect, as His heavenly Father is per- 
fect. And Mary, like St. Paul, and with far 
more reason, can say to us: “ Be imitators of 
me, as I am of Christ.’ We cannot equal 
Mary, any more than she can equal Christ, but 
like students of painting, who copy the works 
of the great masters, and without ever equaling 
them, end by imbibing some of their spirit and 
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genius, so will we end by attaining some of 
Mary’s perfection. 

St. Bernard compares Mary to a beautiful 
flower-bed, in which all the flowers of virtue are 
resplendent, but among which three exhale a 
special fragrance, filling with it the House of 
God. These are the Violet of humility, the 
Lily of chastity, and the Rose of charity (In 
Deprec. ad B. V.); and to these virtues we 
should give all our attention. 

Mary, alone preserved from original sin, 
nevertheless retired to the Temple when only 
three years old, and there labored to enrich her 
heart—to prepare herself for the abode of the 
Most High. And we, who undergo the fatal 
consequences of sin, who have daily experience 
of our weakness, what precautions do we take? 
Temptation rages like a tempest around us; 
our ever-active passions rack our hearts ; what 
shall we do? Let us imitate Mary; embracing 
the means offered us by grace. Let us forget 
to-day, my friends, the temporal favors we ordi- 
narily ask from Mary, and beg only one thing 
—that we may imitate her virtues, and thus 
reign with our Mother for all eternity! 
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(From Faber’s “Notes on Doctrinal Sub- 
jects,” pt. 3, p. 312.) And let us beg this imt- 
tation and love of Mary from our Lord! Of all 
the gifts of Jesus, this is one of the most im- 
portant for time and eternity; and one that He 
accords most of to His dearest saints. This 
gift of love of Mary was and is part of His own 
heart and character; and He is not only will- 
ing, but anxious to accord it to us all. If we 
did but prize this gift, we would be already 
half-way to heaven, for we would have half 
ensured our final perseverance. Happy you 
who really love Mary, for that fire has been 
kindled by Jesus. The fair light of eternity, 
the sensible touch of God, the golden prophecies 
of a happy death, the cheerful security of a 
favorable judgment, are upon you. But oh! 
unhappy souls, most unfortunate among those 
not yet in the eternal prison, you who, knowing 
Mary, do not love her! There is much mis- 
fortune on earth, but none like that of having 
no devotion to Mary. My friends, there can be 
no repentance in heaven; else when we see 
Mary, we shall wish we had prayed to her 
oftener, and had loved her more; for we shall 
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see brighter places, further on in the glory of 
heaven, where we might have been, had we 
loved her more! However, let us strive to 
attain the place which God wishes us to occupy. 
More confidence in Mary! Ask more! Ask 
greater things! The hour is to come when 
you shall see Mary, hear her voice, and kiss 
those hands which have sent you so many 
graces ; and then you will fully realize the joy 
with which heaven overflows, because the 
Queen of angels and of men, your Mother and 
-mine, was, through the omnipotence of God’s 
unutterable love, conceived without stain of sin. 


DEvotus MARIAE NUMQUAM PERIBIT. 


Reflections by the Author of ‘‘1’ Ange de 1’ Eucharistie.”’ 

Can we be sinners if we are devoted to Mary? F. Galliffet, 
S. J., says: ‘‘ Three principal sentiments constitute the essen- 
tial of devotion to the Blessed Virgin; Ist, one of respect and 
veneration proportioned to the dignity of the Mother of God; 
2nd, one of confidence in her power and benevolence; 3rd, 
one of love, which corresponds to the maternal relation she 
bears to us. Imitation of Mary’s virtues is an effect, rather 
than the essence of devotion to her; for if the essential of that 
devotion consisted in an imitation of her virtues, none but the 
saints would have that devotion. Now the Church styles 
Mary the Hope and the Refuge of sinners. The essence of 
this devotion, therefore, must be placed in sentiments which 
animate both the just and the unjust.”’ 
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Then what must we think of him who prays to Mary while 
living in sin? St. Liguori says that although the prayer of the 
sinner is unworthy, of itself, to obtain any grace, nevertheless 
it obtains it by the divine mercy. And this saint adds that 
when it is asserted that a servant of Mary cannot perish, only 
those are meant who wish to amend their lives. St. Thomas 
adds, ‘‘Thanks to the infinite mercy of God, the sinner’s 
prayer may be heard, even though he may not have the firm 
will to be converted, provided he does not obstinately repel 
all idea of turning from sin.’’ The Damascene says: ‘‘ That 
God makes those He wishes to save, have confidence in 
Mary.’’ St. Catharine of Siena says: ‘‘That God assured 
her that ‘if a person be ever so sinful, he will not perish, if he 
turns to Mary with respect and devotion.’ ”’ 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


ERVENT and practical Catholics as you all 
are, my friends, you probably never allow 
a day to pass without a yearning aspiration 
toward the throne of God your Father, and 
toward the open arms of Mary, your Mother. 
This, of course, is as it should be, but I fear 
that many among you forget that in the happy 
home for which you are striving, there are 
brothers too, and that they also, though to an 
inferior extent, merit and claim your reverent 
affection. It should be needless to tell you 
that I allude to the Angels. However, to-day 
I wish to assist you to cultivate, so to speak, 
intimate and affectionate relations with those 
angelic spirits whom God has assigned as your 
constant protectors. 


If 


I look around on this congregation, and I say 
to myself that here are a thousand creatures of 
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God awaiting the dread but glorious moment 
when their Lord shall descend upon His altar. 
But what a mistake I make! Here there are 
twice that number of adorers ; for does not each 
one of you see, with the eyes of faith, though 
not with those of the body, his guardian-angel 
standing at his side? 

My friends, let each one reflect fora moment 
on the day of his baptism, when, as they did 
over the Babe at Bethlehem, the angels cried: 
‘We announce tidings of great joy; to-day a 
new child has been born unto grace and salva- 
tion.’ Then another great favor was accorded 
you by God. Out from among the immense 
band of ministering spirits, by the command of 
the Most High, came he who was to be your 
companion and guide. And God said to him: 
“Thou shalt care for this soul which I have just 
sanctified. After one, ten, fifty, or seventy 
years, as I may ordain, thou shalt bring this 
soul to Me; and then, if it be worthy, it shall, 
like you, see Me, face to face, for all eternity.” 
The angel obeyed; and when, after your return 
to your mother’s arms, she proudly and de- 
voutly exclaimed, “now he is a little angel,” 
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certainly you were not such, but your angel was 
by your side, and he is still there. An angel- 
guardian is with each one of us at all times; he 
is with me now, suggesting words of instruction 
to you ; one is with each of you, night and day, 
at school, at work, at the domestic hearth, dur- 
ing your travels ; in fine, wherever you are. 
Your Bible tells you what angels have done 
for man. You have read how they were his 
companions in the terrestrial paradise. You 
have seen them in the tent of Abraham, and in 
the mysterious dream of Jacob. You have 
heard them conversing with Moses, and consol- 
ing the persecuted Prophets; the angels of 
Joshua, Gideon, Elias, Daniel, Zachary, and 
others. You are the children of the Gospel. 
Read the history of our Savior; and see how 
the angels attended upon Him. In similar 
circumstances our angels are with us. Your 
childhood has enemies, your soul is beset by 
murderers. ‘They seek the life of the Child.” 
But your angel warns you, as another did 
Joseph. But how are you to escape? “Take 
Jesus and His Mother.” was said to Joseph. 
Do you receive Jesus in Communion; recur to 
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Mary in prayer. With them you need fear 
nothing. Such is the command of your angel. 

You are attacked by temptation. Sensual- 
ity, anger, pride, and the entire hellish legion 
are working at your hearts. But fight, my 
friends, as Jesus did in the desert. Your ~ 
angels will help you; and when you have con- 
quered, they will minister unto you, as they did 
unto Jesus. 

You have your agonies, your crosses, as 
Christ had His. You may encounter mortal 
blows, painful separations, heart-breaking tor- 
ments of many kinds; and like the Savior, you 
will cry, “let this chalice pass from me!”’ But 
despair not; your angel will comfort you, as 
other angels did Jesus; and generously you 
will say, ‘Thy will be done!” 

Every Christian life has its feasts as well as 
its fasts, its Easters as well as its Lents; for 
instance, the days when you make a good con- 
fession and a holy Communion. Then your 
guardian-angel triumphs; then he has pushed 
aside the guards who would have kept you in 
the tomb of sin, and he cries, “Fle has risen, 
He is not here.’’ And you are exhorted to 
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perseverance, while your angel sits on the tomb 
that held you, and continues to guard your road 
to salvation. 

Finally, when the day of your ascension shall 
have arrived; when the time of your death is at 
hand, and your friends are inconsolable, your 
angel will show these friends the heaven to 
which you are going, as did other angels to the 
Galileans who gazed on Jesus ascending to His 


Father. 
Il. 


_ The benefits we receive from the angels cer- 
tainly demand some return. We should love, 
respect, and imitate them; and we should also 
pray to them. We should love them; for after 
God and Mary, they are our best friends. His- 
tory furnishes many examples of beautiful 
friendship; but what earthly friend does for 
another what our guardian-angel does for us? 

We should respect our angel, because of his 
dignity and authority. We respect our parents 
and the great ones of earth; why not, then, 
respect a grandee of heaven? Respect him in 
your thoughts, your language, and the com- 
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pany you frequent. If you were to realize his 
presence, his attentive eye and ear; think you 
that you could enter into evil society, or be 
guilty of shameful actions? Would you not 
pause before wallowing in the mire of sin, if you 
felt that you were observed by him who has 
hoped to lead you to the gate of heaven, to the 
everlasting company of Jesus and Mary, and 
to the loving embraces of your dear ones who 
are now hoping you will come to them? 

You should imitate your angel, because of 
his sanctity. The holiness of the angels is 
everlasting ; for they were confirmed in grace, 
as in beatitude, after their victory over Lucifer. 

Finally, you should pray to your angel, be- 
cause of his power, because of his influence 
with God. He is your friend; ought you not 
to converse with him? He is your guide? 
ought you not to consult him? 

My friends, when our last hour has come, if 
we die in our senses, and surrounded by Cath- 
olic circumstances—which God grant !—we shall 
hear that impressive appeal which the Church 
makes in her Litany for the Dying, ‘Come to 
his aid, ye Angels.” Then, if we have heeded 
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our guardians during our lives, they will bear 
our souls to the bosom of the Eternal Father, 
and then we shall experience a joy and a tri- 
umph which mortal tongue cannot describe. A 
great painter once endeavored to picture this 
triumph but he was a saint—a holy Dominican 
friar. He himself so resembled an angel, that 
he received the name of Fra Angelico, and is 
now known by no other. In his great picture 
of the Last Judgment, now in the Pitti palace 
in Florence, this holy artist represents the meet- 
ing, on that dread occasion, of a happy soul 
with its angel-guardian, after the resurrection of 
the dead. They recognize each other, and fall 
into each other’s arms. The man has knelt in 
adoration of his heavenly guide, and the latter 
is raising him. You can see by their attitude 
and expression that they are about to ascend 
together to join the celestial choirs, just as 
other couples—each consisting of an angel and 
an ex-child of earth—are ascending in the dis- 
tance. The painter’s idea is a happy one; and 
that it may be actuated in the case of every one 
of you, is a blessing I wish you, 
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ALL SAINTS. 


Dp? you ever reflect, my friends, upon what 

the saints are? The great title of saint 
occupies such an exalted position in our estima- 
tion that we are very prone to make mistakes in 
regard to what it really signifies. And in the 
first place, many seem to accord this title merely 
to those who are canonized. Remember that 
St. John speaks, in his Apocalypse, not only of 
the “ Duodecim milla signate,” but also of that 
great “Multitudo quam nemo dinumerare pote- 
rat.’ In fact, as you know very well, the 
Church distinguishes two classes of saints, each 
of which is composed of souls crowned in 
heaven, though not enjoying the same honors 
on earth. There are those whom she numbers ; 
and then there are those whom she cannot num- 
ber, because their number is known only to God 
and His angels. In fine, besides the saints 
whom the Church has authoritatively declared 
to be in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision of 
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God, there are millions whom she has not so 
honored, but who, nevertheless, are “zz splen- 
dortbus sanctorum.” Have you ever thought 
of those thousands of stars in the heavens 
which your naked eye cannot perceive, but 
which the telescope reveals to your sight? 
Well, far beyond those which the telescope 
brings within your visual range, there are many 
others just as brilliant. Just so is it with the 
saints in heaven. 

Now the point to which I wish to draw your 
attention is an illusion which many harbor in 
regard to the saints. Because we are ac- 
customed to see pictures of them in which they 
are represented as vested in purple, and wear- 
ing crowns of gold; because we hear their 
praises sung by poets and declaimed by preach- 
ers, we are apt to think of them as something 
very different in the order of creation, from what 
we are, as having, perhaps, scarcely brushed 
the surface of this earth with their wings. 
Nothing can be more absurd than such a fancy. 
Let me illustrate this absurdity by a practical 
reflection. Had you been alive nineteen cen- 
turies ago, and been in the village of Nazareth 
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in Palestine, you might have met, some evening, 
a tired carpenter returning from his labors, saw, 
hammer and plane in hand, and thinking of the 
supper which his wife was setting out for him. 
That workman would have been St. Joseph, the 
spouse of Mary, and the foster-father of our 
Lord. Again, had you then walked along the 
banks of the little lake of Galilee, as now you 
sometimes walk along the Hudson, you might 
have met a couple of poor fishermen, carrying 
their nets and talking about the luck of their 
last catch. Those rough and grimy men would 
have been Sts. Peter and John. Again, had 
you been in Corinth at that time, you might 
have made the acquaintance of a Jew who was 
famous as a tent-maker; and he would have 
been the one whom now you venerate as St. 
Paul. And coming down to later times, had 
you lived in the seventeenth century, you might, 
if traveling in France, have met a poor shep- 
herd-boy guarding some sheep, or perhaps 
carrying some sacks of grain to the mill; and 
that poor lad would have been the great 
Apostle of Charity whom you now so much ad- 
mire as St. Vincent de Paul. Yes, my friends, 
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of each one of these, and of every other canon- 
ized saint, you might have said: “So that isa 
saint? Why, I thought they were something 
very different.’ Yes, my friends, these saints 
were, the one, «. laboring man, another a 
student, still anther a soldier, and so on; and 
precisely for “.at reason do I say to you, that 
because they were poor human creatures, just 
as we are, therefore we also can be saints, if so 
we wish. They were elevated, transfigured, by 
the grace of God, and by correspondence to 
that grace. That same grace is given to us; 
to correspond with it is in our own hands, 

You can be saints; and you ought to be. 
Of course, I do not mean to ask you to resolve 
to become canonized saints. If I did that, I 
might lead you to what would savor of pre- 
sumption. Although we do read in the Life of 
St. Francis de Sales that when a mere lad, hav- 
ing heard that there were three saints of his 
name, he. cried out that he would be a fourth 
one, or die in the attempt. What Ido say is 
that you ought to fit yourselves to be num- 
bered, one day, with that great multitude of 
blessed spirits who are now reaping the reward 
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of a life, just like yours, but well spent. And 
for what other end were you baptized? For 
what other end were you trained in the Cath- 
olic Church? 

In ancient times, Paganism raised man only 
for his earthly country. The child belonged to 
the State; and he became a man for the State. 
He was not a man; he was either a citizen or a 
soldier. Beyond this position, he had no per- 
spective; his hopes were limited by his country. 
And in our own day, there are many, as you 
are well aware, who would have man live only 
according to his sensual and abject nature. 
They educate their children without God; they 
give them a moral code without soul, without 
heaven, without hell. But you have not been 
trained in that way. No paganism has taught 
you that you were to live only for the State; 
no naturalism has taught you to live only for 
the pleasures of earth; but you have been 
taught by God’s Church to aim at heaven. 
When you were yet little children, you were 
taught to regard heaven as your true country ; 
for Jesus had bidden such as you to come to 
Him, ‘for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

22 
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And when you grew older, the Church fur- 
nished you with every means for your journey 
to that kingdom. She placed a torch in your 
hands to illumine your path—the light of faith, 
telling you to keep it burning. And during 
your painful march, when sometimes it became 
dim, the Church was at your side to trim it; 
when perchance the winds of the world or of 
your own passions extinguished it, there she 
was to relight it. Sometimes you were all but 
falling by the wayside; and then the Church, 
by the mouth of her priests in the confessional 
or the pulpit, whispered to you those words of 
encouragement, “Look up to your guiding 
star! Respice stellam,; voca Mariam!” Every 
danger on your road was pointed out to you; 
you knew every precipice and every ambuscade 
of your enemies. The whole topography of the 
road of life was laid before you, and constantly 
you heard the cry, “March on, and by the 
straight road!’’ How often you came near 
fainting! Then the Church gave you bread to 
nourish you; the Bread of Life, Christ’s own 
gift of His Body and Blood; and she said to 
you, like the angel to the prophet, “Eat, for 
the voyage is long.” 
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For what was all that training, all that care ? 
Surely, only to fit you for heaven, to make you 
saints. And remember, my friends, that it 
ought to be a matter of course that you become 
saints, for the immense majority of you are 
children of saints, and the rest of you are 
brothers and sisters of saints. You know full 
well that scarcely two centuries have passed 
since the ancestors of most of you were obliged 
to win heaven amid earthly torments of every 
kind, and that very often they won it only after 
having won the martyr’s crown here below. 
Yes, you are, for the most part, children of 
martyrs, of men and women who regarded 
death for the Catholic faith as one of the priv- 
ileges granted by God to their race. Ought it 
not be natural, then, for you to become saints? 
And as for the rest of you whose blood is not 
so immediately derived from the source which 
gave so many martyrs and confessors to the 
Church of God, you also are, in some sense, 
children of the saints; for in Christ we are all 
one. Remember, then, my friends, that zodlesse 
oblige. In the world of mere men, the world 
which looks not above the roofs of its houses 
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for its motives of action, men take great pride 
in nobility of ancestry; nor are they to be 
blamed, if their forefathers were men of noble 
deeds, and if they try to imitate those deeds. 
Well, my friends, are not our pedigrees, as 
Catholics, far more worthy of admiration, far 
more calculated to incite us to emulate our 
ancestors in the faith, than any the world can 
present? 

Nearly sixteen centuries ago, at the time of 
a very cruel persecution on the part of the im- 
perial authorities of pagan Rome, there lived in 
the Eternal City a noble matron, a widow with 
one beautiful boy of fourteen, the pledge of her 
martyred husband’s love. The day had arrived 
when the youth was to discard the garments of 
childhood, and with them the golden dzdla 
which the patrician boys wore around their 
necks. Pancratius—for that was his name— 
entered his mother’s presence, and, his breast 
heaving with a natural aristocratic indignation, 
but his face resplendent with the light of Chris- 
tian humility, he told her how he had just been 
insulted by some companions, but how he had 
patiently borne the gibes for the sake of Christ. 
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Then the mother said: “Truly you are the son 
of the martyr Quintinius; and on this, the last 
day of your childhood, you have triumphed 
over yourself. From to-day, I treat you as a 
man; and as token of your manhood, | put in 
the place of the dla of boyhood, this sponge, 
saturated with your father’s blood, which I my- 
self collected in the arena. You are the son of 
a martyr; when the time comes, imitate him!” 
St. Pancratius did imitate his father. 
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oe RS eER the prisoners! ” 

Among the parents, relatives, and 
friends, who have fought the good fight against 
the enemies of their salvation, all have not 
gained the same victory. Many alas! did not 
accomplish their labor sufficiently well, and 
when it was inspected by Divine Justice, it was 
found defective. Therefore the gates of the 
heavenly Jerusalem were not immediately 
opened unto them; and they were condemned 
to imprisonment in the cells of Purgatory, until 
they should have satisfied, even unto “the last 
farthing.” It is then, from the depths of this 
sombre abyss that these poor prisoners direct 
their suppliant cries to us, and especially to-day 
by the voice of religion—their mother and our 
own, they ask us ‘Have pity on your miserable 
brethren! Shorten, by your prayers to God, 
our exile from heaven, our loved country ! 
Remember the prisoners!” 
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These souls love God, heaven and its holy 
liberty, but are separated from them by an im- 
passable barrier. You know something, my 
friends, of the poignant griefs which are caused 
on this earth, by exile, by orphanage, and by 
imprisonment. He who eats the bitter bread 
of exile has touched the extreme of human sut- 
fering; but heaven is the country of one’s soul, 
and one would have to be another Jeremiah, to 
recount properly the grief caused by exile from 
it. How deeply we sympathize with the child 
who is left without the sustaining arms of father 
and mother; but these orphans of earth, thanks 
to your charity, find other parents; whereas 
the orphans of Purgatory know that they have 
a Father in heaven, but that He has rejected 
them, though it be for only a period of proba- 
tion. The prisoner on earth is woeful indeed, 
especially if religion does not pour one drop of 
resignation into his chalice of misery; but the 
prisoners of Purgatory count, with far greater 
agony, the interminable hours which their tor- 
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ment seems to render eternal. And yet, my 
friends, the souls in Purgatory are too often 
abandoned by the very persons on whose aid 
they have the most right to rely. The poets 
of ancient Paganism used to imagine a myste- 
rious river, the Lethe, from which the dead 
drank, that they might forget the living. This 
was a fiction, and the reality is its contrary ; it 
is our living ones who forget the dead. Yes, 
my friends, in spite of the ardent protestations 
you made to your dying relatives and friends, 
you soon ceased to pray for them. The grass 
had scarcely appeared over their graves, when 
the silence of oblivion enshrouded their mem- 
ory ; and if Holy Church, the mother of both 
dead and living, did not extend to them her 
tender solicitude by her prayers and the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, many of our dead would be 
entirely destitute. How many fathers and 
mothers have thought of nothing so much as 
how to procure temporal advantages for their 
children, and are now exclaiming in Purgatory: 
“Unhappy that we are; we have incurred the 
displeasure of God, by loving our children too 
humanly ; and after all our sacrifices, our un- 
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grateful offspring forgot us in our suffering.” 
Yes, my friends, the very voice of the parent 
which, not long ago, excited your tears in the 
moment of the death agony, may now be 
sounding at your hearts, calling on you to keep 
your promises. That hand which you so ten- 
derly kissed, swearing not to forget so fonda 
parent, so faithful a wife or husband, that once 
cherished hand can now be seen by the eyes 
of faith, extended toward you, making its signs 
of distress. 

Perhaps you think you sufficiently honored 
your dead when you exhibited your grief—and 
alas! perhaps your vanity—%in the costly 
coffin, the many carriages in the funeral cor- 
tege, the grand monument at the grave. But, 
my friends;—and here let me speak before 
God, and with the liberty of His holy priest- 
hood! It would have been far better for you, 
and infinitely better for your dead, if the funeral 
had been as simple as decency would allow— 
if over the grave, no mark were placed but a 
little wooden cross; and you had constantly 
labored for the alleviation of that soul’s purga- 
torial sufferings, by the means presented you 
by your faith. 
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ae 
MEANS OF AID. 


These means are proposed by the Church 
and by Tradition: prayer, alms, and the Mass. 
‘An excellent means,” says St. Augustine, ‘to 
cause the scales of God’s justice to lean toward 
mercy, is to send up to His throne the incense 
of our prayers in favor of the souls He loves, 
and which love Him even while He purifies 
them in the furnace of expiation.”” God’s word 
is our warrant: ‘Seek, and you shall find; ask 
and you shall receive.’”’” The Church showed 
herself a tender mother when she instituted 
this Feast of All Souls; and when she ordained 
that at the end of every portion of the Divine 
Office, the reciter should pronounce, in her 
name, a prayer for all the faithful departed. 
And how beautiful it is to see, in all well-regu- 
lated Catholic families, all the members sending 
up each night from the domestic hearth, their 
prayers for their relatives gone on before. 
How beautiful to see the young girl practicing 
the Way of the Cross, in favor of her dead 
mother; or leaving the gay company her nature 
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loves, to visit the cemetery where rest her par- 
ent’s ashes, there to breathe a prayer for that 
parent’s soul. Yes, my friends, it is a holy and 
a beautiful thing “to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from their sins.” 

Another prayer, besides our own, and one 
that God knows not how to resist, must be ob- 
tained for the suffering souls—the prayer of the 
poor. And this prayer of the poor we may ob- 
tain by succoring them in their necessities, as 
the holy patriarch Tobias taught his son, when 
he urged him to be kind to the poor; for his 
act, said the venerable patriarch, would be of 
help to the souls of his friends. Of course, we 
can establish no tariff concerning the mercy of 
God ; but the very words of Christ show us that 
no act of charity is lost, and we also know that 
we can apply our acts of charity to our own 
“intentions.” 

And thirdly, my friends, there is another 
means of aiding the suffering souls which is of 
incomparable efficacy, viz., the offering of the 
Mass for their relief. Here is no question of 
the prayer of man, however holy; nor of the 
privileged supplication of the poor. It is the 
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pleading of our Lord Jesus Christ in favor of 
these victims of His Father's justice—the plead- 
ing of as many tongues as there are wounds in 
that Sacred Body which is offered and conse- 
crated at the altar. 


UI. 
THEIR INTERESTS ARE OURS. 


And now that I have finished my appeal for 
our suffering brethren in Purgatory, do not 
think that I have regarded only their interests. 
No, my friends; in pleading for them, I have 
thought of you. If you show yourselves merci- 
ful to them, God will be merciful to you. He 
has proclaimed it; therefore, in reference to the 
souls in Purgatory, do not imitate the rich man 
of the Gospel, who refused to Lazarus the 
crumbs from his table. For then you would 
merit, when your purgatorial day arrives, to 
hear the severe declaration: “Justice without 
mercy, to them who knew not mercy.” But 
no! Like an army of suppliants, and especially 
to-day, join the great hosts of the Universal 
Church; uniting your voices, your hearts, and 
if possible, your tears, to obtain the deliver- 
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ance of these dear souls. Then, generous and 
grateful in their turn, one day they will pray for 
you, when you are in the crucible of purifica- 
tion; and they will hasten your admission into 
your true and everlasting country, the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


ALL SOULS.” 


ALLY SOULS: 


It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their sins (II Mach. 
xii, 46). 

4 Mae my friends, when the entire Church 

prostrates herself before the God of 
mercy, imploring relief for the souls in purga- 
tory, do you not hear these victims of God’s 
merciful justice crying to us: “Oh! Ye who 
are yet in the way of life, consider and see if 
there be on earth a desolation equal to ours ?”’ 
Undoubtedly he is worthy of pity who is sepa- 
rated from his fellows by the walls of a prison 
cell; but in purgatory there are souls punished 
by the justice of the Most High, who hunger 
after heaven ; who are consumed by acute pain; 
and who have only the voice of religion with 
which to call on us for aid. The judgments of 
God, my friends, are impenetrable; and the 
Apostle St. Peter tells us that even the just are 
saved with difficulty. Therefore, ought we not, 
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especially on this day appointed by the Church 
for that purpose, recommend our dead to the 
mercy of God? Nothing more just, more con- 
soling! And what are the means at our dis- 
posal to aid these souls? Prayer, fasting, and 
alms-giving. 


PRAYER. 


This means is the most simple, direct, easy, 
and the most within the reach of every one. 
And then prayer also consoles us ; for it allows 
a continuance of relationship with our beloved 
dead; of that reciprocation of benefits which 
forms the life of the heart. But above all, our 
prayers really help the souls in purgatory. “It 
is certain,” says St. Augustine, “that the dead 
are aided by the prayers of the Church, by the 
Sacrifice of Salvation, and by alms offered for 
their intention.” And the great Doctor con- 
tinues: ‘Such is the teaching of the Fathers.” 
And this beautiful doctrine is confirmed by 
Scripture, and by the universal practice of our 
Holy Church. St. Thomas goes so far as to 
say that “God hearkens more favorably to our 
prayers for the dead, than to those we offer for 
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the living” (Suppl. q. 7, art. 5). According as 
our prayers ascend to the Most High, the divine 
mercy descends into purgatory, in torrents of 
pardon. God is merciful; and we may always 
confidently address Him in the words of the 
prophet Baruch: ‘Now, oh, Lord Almighty! 
The soul in anguish crieth to Thee. . . . Hear 
now the prayer of the dead of Israel, and of 
their children” (ch. iti, 1-4). 


FASTING. 


“St. Gregory the Great taught that ‘The fasts 
of the living help the dead.” And by fasting 
may be understood all works of penance and 
practices of mortification ; even the patient endur- 
ance of the evils which are inseparable from life. 
All these help our dead, by paying for them their 
debts to God; all these are, to use the phrase 
of the Council of Trent, the money which circu- 
lates in purgatory. And since every sinner is 
saved only by fire, as the Apostle says, let us 
choose the fire of the pains of this life, much 
more easy to bear, and much more meritorious, 
than the terrible fire of God’s vengeance, en- 
kindled by His anger. Many of the saints have 
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passed all their lives in most rigorous austerity 
and precisely in aid of the suffering souls. 
And if we have not the courage to imitate 
them, can we not, at least sometimes, abstain 
from some permitted amusement, or deprive 
ourselves of something which—after all—is 
only calculated to encourage sensuality? And 
then, without any injury to our bodies, can we 
not mortify our love of self? These fasts of 
the spirit are very agreeable to God; and while 
ransoming some souls from purgatory, they will 
expiate our own faults. Then consider the in- 
evitable evils of this life. Sicknesses, losses of 
fortune, persecutions, etc., if borne with resig- 
nation, will become so many spiritual fasts; and 
there is not a person on earth, who cannot, by 
these means, advance in virtue, while he is also 
aiding the suffering souls. Finally, forgiveness 
of injuries can be made a powerful means for 
this end. The more effort this act demands, 
the more agreeable it is to God. 


ALMS. 


A great writer has said that one day well 
employed on earth avails more than a year in 
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purgatory. In fact, it is possible for us to per- 
form, in one day—aye, in one moment, enough 
good to effect the release of a soul that, other- 
wise, would remain another year in purgatory. 
And of all our possible good deeds, none better 
than alms-giving. And by alms we must under- 
stand all the innumerable acts of charity, both 
corporal and spiritual, we can perform for our 
neighbor. St. Thomas teaches that alms are 
more satisfactory to God than prayer. Listen 
to Holy Writ! The archangel Raphael told 
Tobias that alms “effaced sin, and merited 
eternal life.” In the Ecclesiasticus we read that 
as water extinguishes fire, alms destroys sin. 
And St. Leo says that “alms is a ransom for 
souls in purgatory.” Ah, my friends, happy 
indeed are those souls in purgatory who have 
charitable friends on earth. 

But alas! What do we generally see? 
Christians who can refuse nothing to pleasure 
or vanity, but who can give nothing in charity 
which will pay the debts owing to God by those 
—perhaps old companions, now in purgatory. 
Can it be possible? The plaintive cries from 
purgatory do not reach the hearts of children 
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for whom the suffering parent has sacrificed so 
much; of a husband or wife, for whom—on 
account, perhaps, of misguided love — the 
spouse is now suffering; of brothers, sisters, 
and friends, for whom the agonizing soul often 
ignored the voice of God. Ah! my friends, 
hasten! Open the gates of heaven to your 
mother, or to your father, to your children, or 
to your friends! They can be aided only by 
you. 


PERE SERIMACY" ORL HiEerOPRE. 


eri Pe PRIMACY OR=E Er POPE 


(Luke v. 1-11.) 


glteus CHRIST taught only one body of 

doctrine, and established only one Church. 
To preserve their unity, He instituted a centre 
of unity; viz., the Bark of Peter, that is, the 
Chair in which according to Christ’s prayer, the 
true faith should ever abound. Having estab- 
lished this Chair in Rome, Peter has never 
ceased to sit therein; he sits there now, and . 
will do so until the end of time. The only way 
to learn the doctrine of Christ, is to ask it of 
the Chair of Peter) «Hence. the: words, of St. 
Jerome to Pope St. Damasus: “I am united in 
communion with your Holiness, that is, with the 
Chair‘of Peter. On that rock the Church was 
built. Whoever eats the Lamb outside this 
house, is a profane one. Whoever gathers not 
with you, destroys. Three parties divide the 
church of Antioch, and each tries to draw me 
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to itself. But amid their clamor I cry aloud: 
‘Whoever is united with the Chair of Peter, he 
is mine.’ ”’ 


ib 


How did Christ constitute St. Peter head of 
His Church? When He had founded the 
Church by the calling of the Apostles, He 
placed one whom He designated as Peter, at 
their head; giving to him a primacy of juris- 
diction, as well as of honor. “Thou art Peter,” 
etc., and after His resurrection, He entrusted 
to Peter the duty of feeding both sheep and 
lambs. The evangelists recognize the primacy 
of Peter, for they always put him in the first 
place. St. Luke shows us Peter constantly ex- 
ercising the primacy: It is Peter who proposes 
the election of a substitute for the traitor Judas; 
Peter presides at the Council of Jerusalem, and 
promulgates its decisions; Peter first preaches 
to the Jews, after the descent of the Holy Ghost; 
Peter first evangelizes the Gentiles ; Peter first 
exercises the punishing power in the case of the 
mendacious Ananias and Sapphira. Hence 
come the magnificent titles and attributes ac- 
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corded to Peter by the Fathers: The Prince of 
the Apostles; the Foundation ; the Column of 
the Church; the Mouth of the Disciples; the 
Confirmer of the Faith ; The Universal Father ; 
The Pastor of Pastors; The Pivot of the Catho- 
lic Church, etc. Therefore you see, my friends, 
that the early Church believed that the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter had, and exercised, a 
supreme authority over the mystic body of 
Christ. 

And reason tells us that some such authority 
was necessary. In every society there must be 
some power to judge in a last resort, z. ¢., with- 
out appeal ; otherwise that society must, sooner 
or later, become a prey to anarchy. 


IL. 


Who and what is the Pope? He is the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ ; the Successor of St. Peter; the 
Visible Head of the entire Church on earth ; 
the Father of all the pastors and of ail the 
faithful. He is, above all, our spiritual father. 
He is also styled Ecumenical or Universal 
Patriarch, because his authority extends over 
all the patriarchs and bishops. 
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II. 


And what is the authority of the Pope? It 
is a dogma of Catholic faith, that our Lord 
founded His Church on Peter; and that to 
Peter and his successors He gave the Keys of 
Heaven, with the supreme power of feeding 
the whole Christian flock, of confirming the 
faith of all. And these prerogatives are to en- 
dure until the end of the world; for, in vain 
would Christ have established the Chair of 
Peter, if it had to die with Peter. That which 
was designed to sustain a perpetual Church, 
can have no end; Peter will always live in his 
successors, and will always speak in his Chair. 
So the Council of Chalcedon declared, and all 
history shows that such has ever been the 
teaching of the Church. St. Clement I says, 
that the faithful of Corinth claimed his inter- 
vention in pacifying their church. St. Polycarp 
came to Rome to consult Pope Anacletus as to 
the Paschal controversy; in the 2nd. century St. 
Victor settled the hitherto much-vexed ques- 
tion, the East and West alike submitting. “For 
to this Church, on account of more potent 
principality, it is necessary that every church, 
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that is, those who are on every side faithful, 
resort, in which (church) ever, by those who 
are on every side, has been preserved that 
tradition which is from the Apostles... ,” 
said St. Irenaeus. The Gen. Council of Trent 
regards the Rom. Pontiff as the Vicar of Christ, 
invested with supreme authority over the Uni 
versal Church and charged with its entire ad- 
ministration. Hence its decree that “ All patri- 
archs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, must 
profess and vow true obedience to the Sover- 
eign Pontiff.’ And to confirm our faith in this 
matter, the late Gen. Council of the Vatican, in 
its 1st. Dogm. Const., decreed: ‘‘ We teach and 
declare, according to the testimony of the Gos- 
pel, that Primacy and Jurisdiction over the whole 
Church of God was immediately and directly 
promised and conferred upon the Blessed 
Apostle Peter by our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that each of his successors possesses, by virtue 
of the institution of Jesus Christ Himself, the 
Primacy of Peter over the whole Church.” 


EV. 
The infallibility of the Pope will be the sub- 
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ject, some day, of a special discourse. Now I 
shall merely say that it is of faith that when the 
Pontiff teaches the Universal Church in his 
capacity of Supreme Teacher and Pastor, he 
cannot err. This doctrinal infallibility he pos- 
sesses by virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority ; z. ¢., by the very fact of his Pontifi- 
cate. This privilege is a supernatural gift of 
the Holy Ghost. It is really the infallibility of 
the Church, with which our Redeemer wished 
His spouse to be endowed, when she defines a 
doctrine touching faith or morals. The Con- 
ciliary Definition decides that the Pontifical 
Infallibility is not derived from the Church, and 
it does not come through her. The entire 
Episcopate, even when collected in Gen. Coun- 
cil, is not infallible without its Head; but the 
Head is infallible by himself. The divine as- 
sistance, which produces infallibility in the 
Church, derives from the promise made to St. 
Peter; and in his person, to each one of his 
successors. 

In conclusion, my friends, remember that the 
Holy See is the center of Christian unity ; that 
we must receive submissively all its decrees. 
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To belong to the Church, to God’s kingdom 
here below, we must be in communion with the 
Roman Pontiff, heir of Peter and Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. Rejoice, therefore, that you recognize 
as your head him whom Christ chose to repre- 
sent Himself on this earth, and to direct the 
bark of His Church on the ocean of the world. 
Be faithful to the pilot appointed by God; and 
one day you will arrive in the port of eternal 
salvation. 


24 


THE PRIESTHOOD. 


THE PRIESTHOOD. 


‘¢XTOTHING is so grand,” says St. Ignatius 

the Martyr, “as the priestly dignity.” 
And St. Ephrem, not content with placing it 
above all other dignities, styles it infinite. 
“Undoubtedly,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“the priestly office is exercised by men, but it 
must be ranked among heavenly things.” And 
Pope Innocent II says that “The priest, made 
a mediator between God and man, is inferior 
to God, but far superior to man.” 


I. 


Dignity of the Priest Because of his Funce- 
tions. Chosen by God, the priest executes, 
here below, His designs, and guards His inter- 
ests. “The mysteries entrusted to the priest,” 
says St. Cyril of Alexandria, “are divine.” 
And St. Ambrose adds: “The priestly office 


must be regarded as a divine profession.” ‘The 
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priest is a minister appointed by God as the 
public ambassador of the Church, to honor the 
Divine Majesty, and to obtain from It the graces 
which the faithful need. The entire Church is 
unable to procure as much glory for God, and 
such an abundance of divine grace for the faith- 
ful, as one single priest can obtain by the cele- 
bration of a single Mass. For, laying aside the 
priesthood, all that the Church could offer for 
the glory of God would be, at the most, the 
lives of all men. And of what value would be 
the immolation of the whole human family, in 
comparison to the Sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Christ offered by the priest? In fact, 
what are all men, before God? A bit of dust, 
says Isaiah. Aye, even less than that, says the 
same prophet, “As though they were not, are 
the nations before God.” By the celebration 
of one Mass, then, the priest honors God more 
than He has ever been honored, or ever will 
be honored, by all the angels and all the saints 
in heaven, not even excepting the honor given 
to Him by our Blessed Lady, His own Immacu- 
late Mother; for all these holy spirits, taken 
together, can offer to God merely a finite 
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worship, whereas that offered by the priest at 
the altar of the Catholic Church is infinite. 

Again, my friends, whenever the priest cele- 
brates Mass, he gives to God worthy thanks 
for all His favors, even for all those graces 
which have made the saints, Mary herself, 
what they are; whereas all the blessed, even 
by a union of all their gratitude, could not 
thank God worthily. Hence, also from this 
point of view, the sacerdotal dignity surpasses 
all others, even those of heaven. 

Finally, the priest is an ambassador to God 
for the entire human race; and as such, he 
prays for all men, and calls down upon them 
the divine blessings. As St. Chrysostom says, 
“The whole universe deputes the priest to beg 
grace for it from God.” And St. Ephrem says 
of the priest that he always has “free access to 
God.” 

In order to make a priest, it was necessary 
that Christ should die. It was not necessary 
for Jesus to die, in order to save the world. 
One drop of His Blood, one tear, the least of 
His prayers, would have sufficed for the salva- 
tion of all, and of a thousand worlds, But, that 
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there might be a priest on the earth, the death 
of Christ was necessary. Without that death 
how could there be that Victim which is now 
offered to God by the priests of the New Law, 
the Victim capable of rendering to God an 
honor worthy of Him? 


II. 


Dignity, Because of the Power over the Body 
of Christ. As to the real Body of our Lord, 
our faith teaches us that the Incarnate Word is 
obliged to obey the voice of the priest who con- 
secrates, and to descend under the Sacramental 
Species, into the hands of that priest. With 
what wonder we regard the obedience of God 
to the voice of Joshua, when that servant of the 
Most High called upon the sun to pause! But 
greater still should be our awe, on considering 
that on the instant when the priest utters those 
few words, “This is My Body,” the God of 
Heaven descends into the hands of His 
anointed ; aye, even though the unfortunate 
were in the state of mortal sin. Having come 
upon the altar, Jesus remains there, entirely at 
the disposal of His servant; ‘““What a power,” 
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cries St. Laurence Justinian, “what an infinite 
power is that of the priest! A word drops 
from his lips, and there is the Body of Christ, 
formed under the appearances of bread ; the In- 
carnate Word is really on the altar. The 
divine bounty never gave such power to angels; 
these spirits hold themselves to the orders of 
God, but-the priest takes God into his hands, 
gives Him to the faithful and to himself.” 

As to the mystic Body of Christ, which is 
composed of all the faithful, the priest has over 
it. the Power of the Keys. By this power he 
delivers sinners from their chains, and trans- 
forms them, from slaves of the demon, into 
children of God. Such says St. Maximus of 
Turin, “is the judicial power given to Peter, 
that his decision entails that of God.” Yes, 
God Himself is so bound by the sentence of 
the priest, that He will accord or refuse the 
pardon, according as the priest, judging of the 
dispositions of the penitent, grants it or not. 
The priest pronounces the sentence, and God 
ratifies it; or, as St. Peter Damian expresses 
the idea, ‘The sentence of Peter precedes that 
of the Redeemer.’”’ And St. Chrysostom says 
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that “Whatever decision the servant renders, 
the Master ratifies.” 

Priests are also the dispensers of the treas- 
ures of God. St. Ignatius Martyr tells us to 
‘consider priests as stewards put in charge of 
the House of God.” They are, says St. Pros- 
per, ‘the unshakable columns of the Church, 
and the gates of the Eternal City ; they are the 
vigilant guardians to whom the Lord has con- 
fided the Keys of Heaven; they are the stew- 
ards of the King’s household, who assign, at 
their pleasure, places in the hierarchy.” 

If our Redeemer were to enter one of our 
confessionals in order to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, and a priest were to enter 
another for the same purpose, the words, “1 
absolve thee,” uttered by each, would produce 
the same result. But if an angel from heaven 
were to take the place of the priest, he could 
not forgive one sin. Even our guardian angels 
can only watch over our souls; when they sor- 
rowfully behold them stained by sin, they can 
only urge us to have recourse to a priest. Let 
St. Michael the Archangel hearken to the 
prayer of a dying man, and hasten to assist the 
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trembling sinner; he can chase the demons 
away, but he will see the struggling soul loosed 
from the chains of sin, only when a priest has 
pronounced the words of absolution. A holy 
young man had just been ordained by St. 
Francis de Sales. As he was leaving the 
chapel, he was seen by the saint to pause at 
the door, and to apparently be urging some 
person to pass before him. St. Francis asked 
why he waited. The young Levite replied that 
God had enabled him to see his angel-guardian ; 
that heretofore, the holy spirit had always 
walked at his right, and a little in front of him, 
but that now he had gone to the left and be- 
hind him; he had delayed at the door for the 
angel to resume his olden precedency. This 
anecdote reminds me of another, concerning 
St. Francis of Assisi: He was wont to say 
that if he were to meet a priest and an angel 
walking together, he would give the first salute 
to the priest. 

The priestly power surpasses that of our 
Lady. Of course, the Divine Mother can pray 
for a soul, and thus obtain for it every grace ; 
but she cannot absolve it of one venial sin. As 
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Innocent III says, ““The Blessed Virgin was 
much more perfect than the Apostles; yet it 
was not to her, but to the Apostles, that the 
Lord gave the Keys of Heaven.” St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena says that Mary conceived the 
Eternal Son only once whereas the priest does 
so as often as he wishes. ‘ Wonderful dignity 
of the priest,” cries St. Augustine, “just as in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin, the Son of 
God becomes incarnate in their hands.” 

St. Bernard dares to say that, in some sense, 
the priest is a father of Christ ; in fact, when he 
pronounces the words of consecration, he, in 
one sense, creates Christ, for he gives to Him 
sacramental being. To create the world, God 
had to utter but a word; to change bread into 
the Body of Christ, priests need but say: 
“This is My Body.” Hence St. Bernardine 
of Siena said: ‘‘The priestly power is com- 
parable to that of the divine Persons; because 
to effect Transubstantiation, as much power is 
required, as for the creation of the world.” St. 
Jerome says: “At a sign from God the sub- 
lime vault of heaven and the vast extent of the 
earth came out of nothing ; but no less great is 
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the power shown by the mysterious words of 
the priest.” 

In fine, so great is the dignity of the priest 
that he blesses Jesus Himself, when Christ 
offers Himself as Victim to the Eternal Father. 
For, observes Mansi, in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, Christ is at once the principal Sacrificer 
and the Victim; as Sacrificer, He blesses the 
priest, but as Victim, He is blessed by the priest. 


Il. 


Dignity, Because of the Place Occupied. 
“The priesthood,” remarks a Synod of Chartres, 
“igs a position for saints.” And in the first 
place, priests are styled vicars of Christ, be- 
cause they hold His place here below. St. 
Augustine calls them ‘lieutenants of God ;” 
and St. Charles Borromeo says almost the 
same. And long ago St. Paul had said that 
the priests were ambassadors for Christ, and 
that God spoke through their mouths. Let the 
priest, says St. Laurence Justinian, “ascend the 
steps of the altar, like another Christ.” And 
St. Cyprian holds that ‘‘at the altar, the priest 
really stands in the place of our Lord.” When 
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you assist at the Mass, St. Chrysostom tells 
you that ‘you see the hand of Jesus extended 
invisibly over the bread and wine.” 

The priest also holds the place of Christ, 
when he says, ‘‘I absolve thee” in the tribunal 
of penance. In order to forgive sin, no less 
than omnipotent power is required ; and in this 
Sacrament, as in all the others, the form, or 
rather the words of the form, coming from the 
lips of the priest, work what they signify. 
Listen to the words which Cardinal Hugo de 
S. Caro puts into the mouth of Christ, address- 
ing the priest who absolves a penitent: “I cre- 
ated heaven and earth; but I make you the 
creator of a better and a nobler creation. 
Make a new soul out of this one which is now 
in sin; which is now the slave of Satan, but 
which you will render a child of God. I caused 
the earth to bear beautiful fruits of many kinds; 
I make you the author of a more beautiful cre- 
ation—that of a soul productive of fruits of sal- 
vation.” Without grace, the soul is like a 
withered tree; but when the ministry of the 
priest has restored it to grace, it produces fruits 
of eternal life. “The justification of a sinner,” 
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says St. Augustine, ‘“‘is a work superior to the 
creation of heaven and “earth.” Job asks, 
“Hast thou an arm like God, and canst thou 
thunder like Him?” The priest, my friends, 
when he absolves, uses the arm and the voice 
of God, to deliver a soul from hell. 

Pope St. Clement looked upon a priest as a 
sort of divinity; and St. Augustine, comment- 
ing on the words of David, “God appeared in 
the midst of the assembly of the gods,” said 
that “these gods are the priests, and the God 
of gods loves to dwell in their midst.” 
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SAINT BENEDICT LABRE, 


Gs the 20th of May, 1860, I was one of many 

thousands who had the happiness of wit- 
nessing, in the city of Rome, one of the most 
splendid among the ceremonies which, in the 
days before the revolution, used to render the 
Eternal City so attractive. The occasion was 
the Solemn Beatification, or raising to the hon- 
ors of public worship, of Benedict Labre of 
France ; that is, an authoritative declaration by 
the supreme pastor of Christendom that here- 
after B. Benedict Labre could be publicly in- 
voked by Christians; that his image and relics 
could be offered to public veneration; that 
churches could be dedicated in his honor; and 
that it would be rash, scandalous, and _ blas- 
phemous, to doubt that he was enjoying the 
Beatific Vision of God. On that day the mag- 
nificent temple of St. Peter put on its holiday 
attire of priceless tapestries; its treasury put 
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forth its stores of jewels and precious orna- 
ments sacred to the principal occasions of Pon- 
tifical rejoicing; while tens of thousands of 
lights reflected in crystals and burnished metal, 
gave an effulgence to the scene equalled only 
by the matchless taste everywhere prevalent. 
A masterpiece of the painter’s art hung over 
the principal door of the vestibule, another at 
the main external entrance, another on high 
over the Chair of Peter, and many others 
throughout the nave; all were so many pages 
narrating to the immense multitude how God, 
by intricate ways, had led the hero of the day 
to the ineffable happiness of paradise. Amid 
the breathless silence of the pious expectants, 
the Papal decree was read, and at the final 
declaration that Labre was Beatified, a veil fell 
from before a portrait of the servant of God, 
and amid the clash and clang of saluting arms 
and the deafening roar of cannon from the 
neighboring Castle, the immense throng—Pon- 
tiff, cardinals, sovereign princes, nobles, and 
people—an aristocracy of intellect and a democ- 
racy of the illiterate, all united in veneration of 
one who now for the first time was saluted as 
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Blessed. In the afternoon, another throng 
gathered in the majestic Basilica, and the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, surrounded by his court and the 
Sacred College, descended from the Vatican to 
venerate the image of the newly Beatified. 
Kneeling in front of the high altar, our beloved 
Pius IX prayed awhile, then taking into his 
hands a copy of Labre’s Life and a relic, he 
kissed the latter and then pressed it for a long 
time to his forehead. 

And who was this man thus honored by the 
Church of God? What had he done, that his 
memory should be so splendidly glorified ? 
What benefit had he conferred upon humanity? 
What memorable services had he rendered to 
his country, or what progress had he done, that 
77 years after his death, there should be decreed 
him a triumph surpassing any given by ancient 
Rome to her victorious generals as they as- 
cended to the Capitol? But a few months be- 
fore this Beatification, we had read the Ponti- 
fical decree according the title of Venerable to 
Mary Christina of Savoy, Queen of the two 
Sicilies, and mother of the unfortunate King 
Francis I], and we had realized how heroic 
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sanctity can shine from the height of a throne 
as well as in the more retired sphere of private 
life. But who was this man? My friends, he 
was a beggar! Yes, a common beggar of the 
streets—one, too, of the lowest grade of abject- 
ness, even in that species of humanity where 
everything is abject; and if I were not re- 
strained by courtesy to a certain reserve in 
alluding to distasteful things, I could narrate 
passages from Labre’s Life which would un- 
string your sensitive nerves and shock your 
excessive fastidiousness. And his poverty was 
not caused by adverse fortune, or by inability 
to otherwise obtain a living. He was a beggar 
by his own deliberate choice, or rather he 
deemed himself called by God to that manner 
of life, and he was sustained in that belief by 
those who directed his conscience during his 
painful career. 

Born in 1748 in the village of Amettes in 
France, Labre came of parents in respectable, 
but moderate circumstances. Up to his six- 
teenth year, he followed the studies usual to 
that age, and then he conceived the idea of 


abandoning everything for God. He took the 
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ways usually adopted by souls of similar tem- 
perament, but owing to apparently fortuitous 
circumstances, he found those ordinary paths 
to perfection closed to him; twice he vainly 
sought admission among the Trappists, and 
when at length he had been received by the 
Cistercians, he was soon obliged to leave them. 
Then he left his native land, and begged his 
way to Rome. When in the Eternal City, his 
voluntary destitution was well-nigh incredible. 
His days were spent in prayer in the more 
solitary churches, and the little sleep he allowed 
himself was taken in a church-porch, where he 
coiled himself under a bench. He was always 
bare-footed and bare-headed, and he seemed to 
know nothing about the little attentions to per- 
sonal neatness often visible even in extreme 
poverty; his rags were unworthy even of that 
name, and they were infested with vermin. 
His food was that rejected by every other men- 
dicant, and was generally procured in the places 
devoted to the dumping of refuse. This man- 
ner of life was continued for fifteen years, in- 
terrupted each Lent by a pilgrimage to Loretto. 
Finally, on the Wednesday of Holy Week, 
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1783, he was found dying on the steps of the 
church of Santa Maria dei Monti, and taken 
into the house of a poor acquaintance, where 
he yielded up his soul to God. And this miser- 
able beggar, because of his heroic sanctity 
well proved in his “Process” the Catholic 
Church has raised to her altars, asking for him 
the veneration of all her children, from his 
brother-beggar to the crowned king. 

After seventy years of examination and dis- 
cussion, the Catholic Church has beatified one 
who, if led, while living, before the representa- 
tives of modern philanthropy, would, in seven 
minutes, have been sent to jail or immured in 
a madhouse. And what an example to set the 
world! What would become of civilization, if 
imitation of Labre were adopted by even a 
small number of the millions now called on to 
venerate him! Well, my friends, the Blessed 
Benedict Labre remains alone in his peculiar 
sphere of sanctity, and it is very probable that 
he will so remain for some time. Far from the 
mind of the Church is the idea that this saint 
should be indiscriminately imitated. He felt 
himself called to that special way of life, and 
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his confessors agreed with him; he carried out 
the will of God—his sanctification. But it 
seems to have been the design of Providence, 
in the canonization of B. Labre, to furnish the 
world with a speaking rebuke to that spirit of 
Naturalism and Utilitarianism which is the 
double plague of our day, and with which many 
Catholics are more or less infected. It is the 
tendency of the age to eliminate from Christi- 
anity every element of the supernatural, to con- 
fine it within the severest limits of the natural, 
in fine, to develop a Civil Christianity. This 
school would not destroy, but would transform, 
Christianity. Unable to deprive the Church of 
the credit of having founded modern civiliza- 
tion, and being but too willing to enjoy the 
benefits of that culture, it so dwells upon and 
magnifies the civil effects of the Gospel, that 
the Christian Dispensation seems to be princi- 
pally, if not solely, an instrument of earthly 
progress. Hence God manifests as meritorious 
of eternal glory a kind of holiness which, far 
from being productive of any merely civil bene- 
fit, would even threaten, if universally imitated, 
the very existence of civilization. The canon- 
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ization of Blessed Labre is a lesson for the rich 
and a comfort for the poor, at a time when a 
raging fever for wealth and power, on the one 
side, and an ebullition of socialistic sentiment on 
the other, tend to develop furious anarchy in 
society. Hence it is quite in conformity to the 
needs of the age. 


THE RE-OPENING OF A SCHOOL. 


HE RE-OPENING OF A SCHOOE. 


Adapted from ‘‘ Le Collége Chrétien’’ de Mgr. Baunard. 
i God, my dear children, for your 


return in such numbers, and in such good 
health. I thank Him for bringing back all the 
pupils I know so well; the angel of death has 
not been busy among my little flock. I thank 
Him also for the new faces I now see; for there 
is room for you all—room for more of you, 
even, and room especially for you in my heart 
and in the hearts of your kind teachers. I 
thank God that He brings you back, good chil- 
dren ; if any of you feel that last year you were 
not as good as you ought to have been, I trust 
you have promised your God, your first and 
chief Master, and our Blessed Mother, the chief 
Patroness of your school, that you will do better 
this year. You are assembled here like a little 
army, brave, generous, faithful, and prompt, 
ready to do battle against ignorance and wick- 
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edness. Welcome, then, to you all! Every 
morning during your vacation, I have prayed 
that you might not offend God; and now I pray 
that you may grow better and better each day 
of this year. To the new pupils I extend a 
special welcome. I can imagine that I hear 
Jesus saying, especially of you, “Let the little 
ones come unto Me!” And some of you are 
so young. You, little ones, are like little lambs, 
separated from your mothers for the first time. 
Well, of you especially does our Lord say to 
your teachers, “Feed My lambs!’ Go, then, 
to your teachers, and feel that you are thereby 
going to God, for, above all else, your school 
is the school of God. 


Ik 


I say that your school is the school of God, 
and you ought to be very glad of that, my chil- 
dren, when so many children are forced to go 
to schools which are not God’s—where they 
never hear about that God who loves them so 
well. Here your chief master and teacher is 
God ; and, each in his own sphere, your teachers 
represent God. You know that many of our 
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greatest men, priests, generals, artists, etc., 
glory in having been pupils of some other cele- 
brated priest, soldier, etc. Certainly, you would 
be proud to study under a Michael-Angelo, a 
Fenelon, a Newton, a Pasteur, or some such 
great man. But here you can be prouder than 
if you had those geniuses for your teachers ; 
for here you can say as St. Peter said to his 
Master: ‘‘To whom else but Thee should we 
go for instruction, O Lord?” And your school 
is the school of God, because here is taught the 
doctrine of God. Of course, here you learn 
mathematics, history, geography, and many 
other valuable things, which will be of great 
help to you when you grow up; but after all, 
my children, these things belong only to the 
science of men. To be sure, your parents and 
teachers, and even the Church, set a great value 
on these things, and earnestly beg you té ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of them, and I do 
not believe you would learn them better any- 
where than here; but, young as you are, you 
are able to understand that we poor human 
beings are very petty things when compared 
to God, or even to His angels. Of no value, 
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then, and probably even dangerous to you, 
would be all human knowledge, if it were not 
accompanied by a knowledge of the things of 
God. And because that knowledge is given to 
you here, I say that your school is more than its 
name would imply. It is a temple, and from it 
your gaze is directed to heights far above this 
beautiful, but yet miserable world. Here you 
are made familiar with the invisible world, the 
world of faith, which is far grander than the 
world of science. And this benefit you could 
never receive, outside the school of God. 


He 


Secondly, my children, this house is a family, 
God’s family. At your age, you may say that 
you live by the heart, and here your heart is not 
forgotten. You have left your own families, so 
dear to you, but here another family awaits 
you. Do you not call these teachers who 
devote themselves to you, ‘“ Mother,’ and 
“Sisters?” A few days ago, while you were 
still enjoying your vacation, these sisters were 
in retreat. Do you know what was one of their 
chief prayers during that holy season? It was 
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that they might do their duty by you. God 
heard their prayer, and behold them now at 
your service, whether in class, at study, or in 
recreation—everywhere, night and day. And 
all that they ask of you is your confidence. 
Let yourselves be led by them. ‘Their hands 
will not allow you to fall. 


UI. 


This house is a sanctuary of God. When 
you approached it for the first time, you ad- 
mired the cross shining on its roof; and when 
you entered, holy images and pictures greeted 
you on every side. You came to this beautiful 
chapel, where so many now glorious and eter- 
nally happy souls learned, in meditation, how to 
advance toward God, and here you also have 
received many precious favors from heaven. 
This chapel may be said to be, for each one of 
you, the vestibule of God’s palace ; and in it you 
will, this morning, pray that every one of your 
studies this year, every act of piety, each vol- 
untary or involuntary mortification, may render 
you more worthy to enter into the palace itself. 
And now, my children, we shall open our scho- 
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lastic year with the Church’s solemn hymn to 
the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Intelligence and 
Truth. You wish to live the life of intelligence, 
and therefore you will sing: ‘“ Accende lumen 
senstbus.”’ You wish to live the life of the 
heart, which means one of love for all that is 
divine in earth and heaven; and therefore you 
will chant, “/xfunde amorem cordibus.’ You 
wish to see your poor weak human wills be- 
come stronger; that is you desire to become 
women of decided character ; and therefore you 
will cry, “ /ufirma nostrt corporis, virtute firm- 
ans perpett.’ You wish to be far removed 
from every annoyance on the part of Satan, the 
enemy of this house and your own; there- 
fore you will pray, “Hostem repelle longius.” 
You yearn for peace and concord with your 
companions; therefore you will demand, 
“ Pacem dones protinus.” You know that God 
must be your guide; therefore you will pro- 
claim that you begin this year of study: 
“ Ductore sic Te praevio.’ May God hear our 
prayer, that “ Vitemus omne noxium.” 


GOD IN THE SCHOOL. 


GODb- IN THE SCHOOL. 


Adapted from Mgr. Baunard. 


OW that you are about to begin your scho- 
lastic year, my children, it is well that you 
resolve upon making a good beginning ; for, as 
an ancient philosopher well said, “a good be- 
ginning is half the work.’ Now when you 
enter a gentleman’s house, the first thing you 
think of doing is to present yourselves to the 
master or mistress of the establishment. So, 
to-day, it is my duty to present to you the 
Master of this house, Almighty God. 

You have doubtless known, my children, 
families in which there was no father; and you 
must have sympathized with the unfortunates. 
Alas! how many educational establishments in 
our land have no father! You have heard of 
them. They are called ‘Godless schools.” 
Certainly it seems unnatural that that adjective 
should be coupled with that noun, and I should 
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suppose that instead of being called schools, 
such places would be termed orphanages. How 
strange it must seem to you—this idea of a 
child being brought up without any religious 
training! Well, it was never heard of until our 
day. Such of you as have some books of 
ancient history, will find that even the olden 
pagans, such men as Plato, Aristotle, and 
Aristophanes, declared that true men were 
formed only by being taught, when young, to 
venerate the gods. In ancient Rome, Cato, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, all proclaimed 
that religion alone could give purity to youth, 
dignity to old age, and honor to the country 
(Horace). Rome had tried the experiment ; 
and Horace lamented the consequences: ‘“‘/Yzxc 
omne principium, huc refer exitum.’ But the 
age about which Horace sang in his “ Carmen 
Seculare”’ was soon to come; and it was the 
age which gave to the corrupt world Him 
whom you salute as your Sovereign Master : 
“Magister vester unus est Christus.” 

One of the best works written by the great 
Doctor of the Church, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
bears the title ‘“‘Pedagogus’’—the Master, and 
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the author, himself a converted pagan philos- 
opher, tells his pupils that he is not their real - 
teacher; that his office is really filled by the 
Eternal Son of God. ‘Come, therefore,” cries 
St. Cyril, “to His school, and form unto Him 
souls similar to His own.’’ In the same work 
(Bk. I, ch. 2) he says: “Achilles had Phoenix 
for his teacher; the sons of Croesus had Adras- 
es; Alexander had Leonidas; but our teacher 
is Jesus, the Son of God, the Light of the 
world, our friend and our God.” Well, my 
children, to this Master I present you to-day. 


I 


In this school, my dear children, you will find 
the idea of God everywhere and always. To 
the little ones, your teachers show God in His 
works; and when the sweet innocents naturally 
ask as to who made this or that beautiful object 
in the order of nature, they learn what they 
will never forget, “God.” 

When the enue mind has developed, it is 
shown the world of nature by the light of 
science, and when it wonders whence came 
those myriads of things over which science 
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delights to ponder, whence the celestial bodies 
—so indefinitely great, and the microscopic 
atoms—so indefinitely small; who it is who 
writes His name on the stars; who it is whose 
power we discern even in the drop of dew 
which trembles at morn on the little flower ; 
the reply is, ‘‘God.” 

As the child grows older, it is introduced 
into the world of history; and when it sees 
empires succeeding empires; crimes mixed 
with virtues; decay following progress; it won- 
ders who holds the key of these mysteries ; 
who will put order into this chaos; that mind— 
now capable of serious reflection—will not be 
subjected to the vain forms of icy fatalism, but 
recognize the hand of Providence, and will pro- 
claim that God rules the universe. 

In due time the child enters into the world 
of poetry, of literature, eloquence, and art, 
there to meet what pleases and elevates the 
mind. And when, amid the transports excited 
by the sublime conceptions of genius, the mind 
yearns for an ideal more beautiful, grand, and 
true than all it has yet encountered, it will 
learn to contemplate the Infinite, and will 


gladly realize that the ideal is God. 
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Perhaps our young friend will penetrate into 
the hazy world of philosophy, and having be- 
come wearied with the multiplicity of systems, 
will plunge to the depth of things in order to 
find the first and necessary Being, the Sover- 
eign Being, the Principle and End of every- 
thing, the Substantial idea and Living Law of 
all that we see; the Being who will be a light 
for thought, a resource for conscience, the key 
of the world and of one’s own soul. And then, 
if you ask our student the name of this Being, 
you will see the head reverently bowed as the 
lips pronounce the name of God. 

You perceive, then, my children, that in your 
school the idea of God pervades everything. 
But that is not all. You realize constantly 
something more than the idea of God; namely, 
His ever-enduring presence. And this pres- 
ence becomes to you an ever-felt reality, espe- 
cially by means of the authority which you 
recognize, and to which you cheerfully submit 
—the authority of the Sisters (or Brother) who, 
being placed over you by the will of God, gov- 
ern you as His representatives. 

Your superiors, my children, have nothing 
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nearer their hearts than to promote the king- 
dom of God in your hearts, the kingdom whose 
sovereign is their Master as well as your own. 
And in their ceaseless endeavors, they are 
aided by one who has a human heart like 
theirs, although that heart loves God as neither 
you nor they can ever hope to love Him. 
Need I tell you the name of that being? No; 
you know full well that name—the sweetest 
one that ever passes your lips—the name of 


Mary. 
Il. 


When I enter a house, and notice a woman 
whom all the children venerate and love; to 
whom they all turn in every trouble; and 
whose slightest desire they try to anticipate; I 
say to myself that this woman must be the 
mother. Well, some such idea strikes the 
visitor to this house. No sooner does one 
cross the threshold than he meets the tender 
eyes of the Mother of God. She has her 
chapel, too, as is but proper for her who pre- 
sides over all your exercises. She has also a 
special congregation of her children, of whom 
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she can say, as did the noble mother of Gracchi, 
“These are my jewels.” Her statue is every- 
where; in your study-halls, your recreation 
rooms, even in your garden. And your most 
joyous feasts, your best compositions, are those 
which celebrate your Mother's glory. It is 
Mary who gives you that delicacy of character, 
of deportment, even of expression, which is 
generally, praise God for it! the peculiar char- 
acteristic of the convent girl. And now, my 
children, I shall conclude with a little anecdote 
which will show you how you ought to prize 
the privilege of dwelling in the house of Mary. 
Two very holy men were once talking about 
the parable of the Prodigal Son; and one of 
them remarked that the story was beautiful, but 
something was wanting in the tableau to make 
it perfect. There was no mother. “But,” said 
the other, “If the poor boy had a mother, he 
would not leave home.” 


SLUDY. 


So my dear children, is for you a great 

privilege, and when you are older, you will 
realize it much better than you do at present. 
But it is something more; it is a source of 
future power to you, and a source of future 
pleasure. And it is something more even than 
all. this; it is for you an obligation, a duty. 
God has given minds to you, and certainly He 
had some end in view. He wishes you to cul- 
tivate your mental powers, and to store your 
minds with useful knowledge. To do this, you 
must labor, of course; but then labor is the lot 
of man on this earth. Do not imagine, my 
children, that labor is only for the grown-up 
people. Certainly, if you think a moment, you 
will realize that the whole universe around you 
is working to procure for you food, clothing, 
and perhaps wealth; and then you will say that 
it would not be fair for you to be altogether 
idle. But I take it for granted that you know 
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that you owe the duty of study to yourselves, 
to your parents, and to society. But how 
should you study? Perhaps you will be better 
pleased, if I allow a great Doctor of the Church 
to reply. St. Bernard says that the fruit of 
study depends on three things; its order, its 
ardor, and its object—“guo ordine, guo studio, 


guo fine.” 
I. 


Firstly then, what order of sequence should 
there be in your studies? First and foremost, 
should come religious instruction. Is it not 
reasonable that the first of Beings should be 
the first one studied by you? Then secondly, 
what ardor, what zeal, ought you to bring to 
your task? I am glad to know, my children, 
that there are among you many who have a 
sacred fire, a real enthusiasm, at work in their 
minds while they study ; but that fire is a gift 
of God, and it is not accorded to every one. 
However, let those who do not possess it be 
not discouraged. Very often these less _bril- 
liant students are just as successful as their 
more fortunate companions; and that is when 
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they bring to study the determined will to suc- 
ceed by means of hard labor. Such spirits are, 
perhaps, more generous than the first ones, 
and God will reward every effort they make. 
Students like those I have mentioned are the 
joy of their teachers, the consolation of their 
parents, and the pride of the college. But 
alas! There are always some who find study 
a bore, science an enemy, and books—other 
than novels—tyrants. These miserable crea- 
tures drag along an existence of laziness, varied 
only by the sorrowful excitement of punish- 
ment; all their days, every week, brings them 
nearer to that dread period of intellectual bank- 
ruptcy, the final examination. Now what are 
the parents of such beings leaving them here 
for? Certainly it would be better to relieve 
them of those books which appear so terribly 
heavy, of those pens which seem too delicate 
for their clumsy fingers. There are hods to be 
carried, far away from this house of study ; 
there are streets to be paved; there are cars 
which need brakemen; there are chimneys to 
be cleaned; there are rags and old bottles to 
be collected, so why are these boys wasting 
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their time in an uncongenial pursuit? Oh! 
they tell me; our position in society forbids us 
to enter upon such occupations. We cannot 
descend from the station occupied by our par- 
ents. Well, those boys may be assured that 
their fathers did not attain to that station with- 
out labor of some sort; and that it is certain 
that if they continue in their present do-nothing- 
ness, they will never create any honorable 
position for themselves. 

But let us leave these boys to their own lazi- 
ness! Let us take up the third point which 
St. Bernard makes: With what object would 
you study? 


Il. 


It must be admitted that among those who 
show great ardor for study, the majority study 
either because they are actuated by pure curi- 
osity, or for the sake of the world’s praise— 
“ scire volunt,’ says St. Bernard, “ut sctantur 
zpst.’ Such a one says to himself: “I must 
make a name for myself. I want to be talked 
about. Here in the college I shall shine above 
all others, afterward I shall shine in the world; 
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and when I walk along the street, men will 
point me out to each other, saying: ‘There 
goes—the great So-So.’” Well, my children, 
I do not say that the craving for honor, is, of 
itself, ignoble. But that petty satisfaction with 
one’s self and one’s knowledge, that infatua- 
tion for one’s merits, that disdain for others 
which generally accompanies self-complacency, 
that air of self-sufficiency which bears no correc- 
tion ; that arrogance of demeanor of him who 
challenges admiration; that obstinate attach- 
ment to one’s own manner of viewing things; 
that decrial of every other merit but one’s own ; 
that cool assurance which claims to know every- 
thing and doubt of nothing: all this is merely 
what St. Bernard styles “turpis vanitas” — 
detestable vanity. It is a miserable debase- 
ment of our destiny ; a deviation from the goal 
to which a soul, whose sole end is God, ought 
to direct all its energies. 


IIL. 


St. Bernard divides those whose object in 
study is really worthy, into two classes: “ Quz 
scire volunt, ut aedificentur,’ and those “ Quz 
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sctre volunt, ut alios aedificent.” Here we have 
wisdom and charity; and these two classes of 
students alone really understand science, and 
never abuse it. A certain saint was wont to 
say that if he knew God as the angels knew 
Him, he would love and serve Him as they do. 
But, my children, does not God make Himself 
known to you in all that you read and in every- 
thing that you study? In letters and the arts, 
do you not discern Him as the source of all 
beauty? In history, do you not discover Him 
as the universal Providence? In the entire 
scientific order; in physics, philosophy, even 
mathematics, does He not manifest Himself as 
the producing Cause, the primordial law, the 
eternal idea, the first principle and last reason 
of everything? There is not one of your 
studies where God is not seen by him who 
knows how to discern; and He is seen by such 
a one from the beginning to the end of the 
study. And when you do meet Him, when you 
descry either the shadow of His hand, or the 
light of His countenance; do you not adore 
Him, even as the greatest geniuses—the New- 
tons, the Galileos, the Keplers, the Ampéres— 
have adored Him? 
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And now, my children, what ought you do 
before you study, while you study, and immedi- 
ately afterward? Pray. You see here in every 
hall where you assemble some picture or statue 
which commands you to think of God ; say then 
the “ Venz, Sancte Spiritus!” During your 
study, remember that you are in the school of 
God. I must draw your attention now, in con- 
clusion, to some remarks on this point, made 
by one who, in our day, mounted to the high- 
est summit of science, and who was always a 
man of the most sublime faith The great 
Jean-Marie Ampére speaks thus to a student: 
“If you wish that your ideas be conformable to 
truth, do not conform them to those of the 
world. The world passes; if you feed on its 
vanities, you will also pass. But the truths of 
God remain ; and if you nourish yourself with 
them, you also will remain. What are all 
sciences, all reasonings, all inventions, all the 
vast conceptions which the world admires? 
Truly, mere vanities. Nevertheless study, but 
without anxiety. Labor as if you were at 
prayer. Study the things of this world, for that 
is a duty of your estate, but regard them with 
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only one eye, keeping the other fixed on the 
eternal light. Listen to the learned, but with 
one ear, reserving the other for the lessons of 
your celestial Friend. Write with one hand 
alone; with the other keep hold of the vestment 
of God, like a child clinging to that of his parent. 
Without this precaution, you will inevitably 
crush your head against some rock. Let your 
soul be ever united with God!” 

One of the greatest luminaries of the Church 
in modern times, Cardinal Pie, bishop of Poitiers 
in France, one day remarked, while he was yet 
a young student, that his companions made a 
great mistake when they congratulated him 
upon his prodigious natural facility of compre- 
hension. ‘Natural!’ exclaimed he, “Why, I 
owe nearly all of it to the Blessed Virgin.” 
And then he narrated to his friends how he had 
imitated a certain great Doctor who had been a 
student on the very spot where they were stand- 
ing. The seminary of Saint-Cheron was an 
abbey in 1540, and among its novices was a 
stupid youth named Claude des Saintes. This 
poor lad prayed to Our Lady of Chartres, 
whose church was on an opposite hill, to obtain 
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for him the gift of talent from her Divine Son. 
The favor was granted, and the name of Claude 
des Saintes, one of the luminaries of the Council 
of Trent, is now respected as that of one of the 
most learned men of his day. 

I do not augur for any of you, my children, 
a similar destiny ; but I do pray that the same 
Morning Star may enlighten your souls during 
this important period, the aurora of your lives. 
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NOTES ON FAITH AND SCIENCE 


The belief in the existence of a necessary 
Being, the Creator of all things, the Source and 
Principle of life, is, despite the denials of certain 
atheists, an absolutely scientific belief, the neces- 
sity of which is at least as evident as any one 
of all the fundamental principles of science. 

It is untrue that modern science, as we often 
hear, has demonstrated that God does not exist, 
or that we cannot know of His existence. On 
the contrary, in the magnificent development 
of science which our century has witnessed, 
nothing has been discovered which weakens 
this belief, this foundation of all morality as of 
all religion, this truth which alone gives any 
value to life, and alone renders it supportable. 

But we go still further. We insist that sci- 
entific truths, in all their rigor, give additional 
evidence of the existence of God, and they 
furnish, in that regard, a certitude to which the 
olden philosophic systems, even the most exact, 
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did not attain, What is*God? “He is the 
Principle of all that is ; the Supreme and Intelli- 
gent Law which directs all that is. What is — 
science? It is the search for the laws which 
govern matter and which rule all life. 

Here we see at once the correlation between 
the two terms, God and science. For the 
Christian and the sage, just as for the thinkers 
of all times, God is the Supreme Law from 
which derive the secondary laws which science 
reveals to us, and which co-ordinates and ex- 
plains them. What is more rational than this 
conception of the Divinity, and how can science 
dare to attack it, when it is the highest expres- 
sion of every scientific truth; when it is the 
universal synthesis of science, the general for- 
mula embracing all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse? 

Nor can it be said that we invent chimerical 
relations for the sake of our position. The 
same conclusions are reached by philosophical 
schools which are the most opposed to Chris- 
tianity. One, with M. Taine, finds the origin 
of things in an “eternal axiom,” which is a 
“nameless formula, creative, eternal, omnipo- 
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tent, and immutable.’ Others find in man him- 
self the type of a superior intelligence which is 
capable of embracing the universality of things 
and laws ; such an intelligence, by its universal 
formula, would discover who was the Man with 
the Iron Mask, and the number of the hairs in 
our scalps (Dubois-Reymond, “Les Bornes de 
la Philosophie Naturelle,’ 1875, translated by 
the Abbe Moigno, ‘Foz et Sczence’’). 

We need not observe that such an intelli- 
gence must ever be above human capacity, 
which cannot even know analytically the action 
of three molecules attracting each other accord- 
ing to the law of the square of the distances. 
Nay, it has been recently demonstrated that 
this problem is analytically insoluble, and that 
it can be solved only approximately, in the case 
where the mass of one of the molecules is neg- 
ligible in reference to the two others. How 
then would it be solved in the case of the mil- 
lions of molecules which make up the simplest 
of organic beings? And after all, what is this 
external axiom, this omnipotent creative for- 
mula, if not a feeble image of that Supreme and 
Infinite Intelligence, which we call God; that 
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God for whom time exists not, that God for 
whom, according to the expression of Laplace, 
the future, like the past, is ever present? 

But the existence of God is not merely a 
more or less grandiose conception of our imagi- 
nation. It is a truth susceptible of demonstra- 
tion by means of the most certain data of 
physical and mechanical science, and the 
demonstration of which is at least as rigorous 
as that of any fundamental principle of any 
science. More, the systems which would fain 
replace the Christian one, are absolutely con- 
tradicted by the most certain principles of 
science (“lxtroduction Scientifique a la For 
Chrétienne, par un ingenieur de f Etat, Ancien 
Etleve de Ecole Polytechnique,” 1894). 

This assertion may seem audacious; it has 
been so often repeated that modern science has 
upset all theories of religion, that many who 
disbelieve the atheistic claim, do not dare to re- 
tort it on their arrogant foes. These good 
people are content with a painful search for an 
agreement between religious verity and often 
merely presumedly scientific facts, instead of 
carrying the war into Africa, by contesting, in 
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the very name of science, the principles upon 
which the atheists rely. In a word too many 
Christians are contented with a passive attitude 
which benefits their adversaries far more than 
any of their arguments. 

Now the surest method of conquering is to 
attack. We are not obliged to remain in our 
intrenchments, allowing our foes to throw up 
siege-works which we will have to finally cap- 
ture. And we must remember that whenever 
one of our trenches shows the least sign of 
weakness, the enemy immediately shouts that 
we are his. Catholics, in fine, should change 
their tactics, and assume the offensive. We 
should show not only that science does not con- 
tradict our faith, but that our faith alone is con- 
formable to the dictates of science; that it is the 
teaching of the atheist and of the rationalist 
that is in contradiction with the most precise 
principles of exact science ; that the atheist, in 
fact, not we, are condemned by modern investi- 
gations. We must demonstrate that our faith 
is just as necessary as science; that it rests 
upon the same foundations, and that its conse- 
quences demand the same recognition as those 
of science. 
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Man cannot know everything; and in sct- 
ence, just as in religion, many questions will 
never be elucidated. But no one will contend 
that physical science, for instance, is of no value, 
merely because we do not know exactly what 
electricity is. Nor will men abandon the study 
of mechanics because they know nothing of the 
nature of gravitation. It is enough for us to be 
acquainted with some certain principles, from 
which we can deduce what we need to know, 
by reasoning and mathematical analysis. We 
are not deterred by a few lagunes, even deep 
and wide ones, in our march of discovery, for 
we realize that if we cannot know everything, 
there are certainly some things we do know, 
and that when principles are once established, 
the obstacles in our route do not come from 
truth itself, but from the weakness of our intelli- 
gence, or the imperfection of our knowledge. 

Behold an example of contradiction in two 
sciences which are as exact as any possessed 
by man. Mathematical optics teach us that 
light comes from the vibrations of a special 
substance which is perfectly elastic, which fills 
the visible universe, and the physical analysis 
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of which shows us its properties to a certain 
extent. But on the other hand, astronomy 
demonstrates with equal precision, that in 
heavenly space there is not a trace of any ma- 
terial medium, even of the slightest density. 
This medium would oppose a resistance to the 
movements of planets, which resistance would 
certainly be evidenced in our observation of the 
movements of our solar system. Now an 
analysis of the most delicate of these move- 
ments, those of the moon and of comets, proves 
that this resistance does not subsist. (‘ Comptes 
vendus de l’ Acad. des Sciences, Nov., 1889.) 
Here then we are in face of two diametrically 
opposed affirmations. Optics assert positively 
that which astronomy positively denies, and this 
contradiction is very much more grave than 
most of those which the rationalistic school 
thinks it has shown to subsist between science 
and religion. For it is certain that impartial 
and careful study has caused these apparent 
difficulties to vanish; whereas, on the contrary, 
the combat between optics and astronomy has 
not yet been appeased, and by materialistic 
doctrine it never will be, since that doctrine 
28 
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holds that there exists no other substance than 
material sensible substance, and that conse- 
quently either is pure, impenetrable, and resist- 
ing. What becomes, we ask of the atheists, 
of the two sciences which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as pre-eminently exact? Ac- 
cording to the principles held by these gentry 
when they argue against us, optics and astron- 
omy should be thrown to the winds.* 


* Another grave conflict has lately arisen between geology 
and thermodynamics. We know that the solar heat can come 
only from the condensation of the solar mass, spread out 
primitively, in the state of nebulous matter, throughout the 
extent of, and even beyond, the planetary system. It has 
been calculated that this condensation can produce at most 
eighteen times the heat that the sun radiates in one year, z. ¢., 
that the age of the sun cannot be more than eighteen or twenty 
million of years. Now most geologists hold that the earth was 
busy forming its present stratification during five hundred mil- 
lions of years. Let us double, triple, or even decuple, the 
rapidity of succession of the geological phenomena of the 
primitive epochs compared with our own, and there will still 
remain an enormous disproportion between the calculations of 
geology and those of thermodynamics, and a much greater 
one if we consider that the earth could have been detached 
from the solar mass only at an epoch of its condensation, very 
advanced. (G. Wolff, ‘‘ Hypothéses Cosmogoniques.’’) 


CATHOLICISM AND NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY. 


CATHOLICISM AND NATIONAL 
RROSPERIPTY. 


WE hear nearly every day, and from all 

sides, that the Catholic Church, precisely 
because of her teachings, is necessarily hostile 
to the best tendencies of modern society, and 
especially to those tendencies which the more 
readily promote the prosperity of States. Ac- 
cording to the would-be philosophers of our 
day, Catholicism is a pure mysticism, a near 
relative of those superstitions of the Orient, 
which direct the attention of man exclusively to 
a region beyond the grave, and bid him have 
no concern about nature or humanity. Catholi- 
cism, we are told, orders its votaries to do 
nothing but pray, to aspire to nothing but God. 
Since such is the case, how can we expect the 
good Catholic to care one whit about the tem- 
poral prosperity of his country—a thing which 
is pre-eminently earthly? And history shows, 
insist the infidel, the average Protestant, and the 
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rationalist, that wherever Catholicism triumphs, 
progress and industry are almost unknown. 
Again and again, until we are nauseated, we 
are directed to the Middle Age as a proof of 
this alleged fact. Was not trade, at that time, 
looked upon as something dishonorable? Was 
not every prize, every dignity, then reserved 
for the mitre and the sword? And look at 
Italy and Spain, those countries where Catholi- 
cism has had the fullest sway, and where, even 
now it almost holds its own! Are not these 
lands poor, their peoples lazy and without 
enterprise? Look now at Protestant coun- 
tries? Let England especially draw your at- 
tention. Is not Protestant Britain the most 
progressive, the wealthiest nation on earth? 

In answer to the sophists who distort Catho- 
lic doctrine in order to combat it more easily, 
and who falsify history in order to gather proofs 
for their calumnies, I would observe, in the first 
place, that it is solely to the Catholic religion 
that labor and industry owe the consideration 
and esteem which are now their portion in 
the minds of thinking men. Remember, my 
friends, that the Church regards every legiti- 
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mate function or occupation as capable of being 
elevated by the spirit with which it is exercised. 
But before the time of Christ such was not the 
lot of industry and labor. The greatest of an- 
cient philosophers said that “citizens should 
not be working men, for they needed leisure in 
order to cultivate virtue and to attend to poli- 
tics” (Politica, Bk. viii, ch. 8). Christ thought 
otherwise, and He Himself was a working man. 
More than one saint has gained his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. At the Council of Nice, 
one of the most distinguished prelates, and 
since canonized, was Spiridion, who had been a 
shepherd, Alexander, Bishop of Comana, had 
been a coal-burner, and Philip, the first Bishop 
of Berrhoe in Macedonia, had been a slave. 
These instances, and hundreds of others among 
the dignitaries of the early Church, show how 
Catholicism rehabilitated the laborer whom the 
brightest luminaries of Paganism despised. 


L 


We are asked to believe that there was no 
real industry, no real prosperity in the Middle 
Age. Undoubtedly, that period was pre-emi- 
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nently sacerdotal and soldierly; sovereignty 
resided in feudality and in theocracy. The 
laboring classes made far less stir in society 
than they do in our day. Merely material in- 
terests occupied a secondary place; questions 
of political economy, so continually agitated by 
us moderns with very little real profit to our- 
selves, were almost unknown to men absorbed 
in the things of faith or in military activity. 
The Middle Age was an epoch of transition ; 
the Roman Empire had been destroyed by bar- 
barian incursions, and society was to be recon- 
structed. Into this reconstruction, this forma- 
tion of modern civilization, there entered three 
elements: What was left of old Roman institu- 
tions, the barbarians, and the Catholic Church. 
The first and second elements furnished very 
few of the constituents of the new development 
of society ; indeed, they were rather obstacles 
to the full actuation of the Christian principle; 
for those same feudal institutions because of 
which the Middle Age is often condemned, 
came from the barbarians, while the debase- 
ment of the industrial classes was a legacy of 
ancient Rome. Catholicism should be blamed 
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for neither of these two evils; but it is to the 
glory of the Church that to her was due all that 
was best and most beautiful in the new civiliza- 
tion, viz., the fusion of the hitherto antagonistic 
races, the abolition of slavery, the emancipa- 
tion of woman, and the institution of chivalry. 
Probably there is no period in the history of 
man, in which his condition was more amel- 
iorated, than it was during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries—the Middle Age, 
properly so called. Then the most important 
industries were founded, public and private 
wealth increased, the cultivation of the soil— 
thanks, principally, to the Benedictine monks— 
extended over immense districts which hitherto 
had been deserts. It was then that Poland and 
the Scandinavian countries, into which the 
Roman eagles had never been carried; Ger- 
many, about which the old Romans knew so 
little; Britain, which had fallen under the yoke 
of the bloody and lustful Saxons, were human- 
ized. Then it was that France, casting off the 
trammels of anarchy, entered upon that career 
of material progress which has endured to our 


own day. When Edward III landed in Nor- 
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mandy, in 1346, he found the country filled 
with manufactories; no fortified cities; no 
feudal castles frowning upon the happy peas- 
antry. Froissard, an eye-witness, tells us 
that the inhabitants “were frightened; and it 
is no wonder, for they had never seen any 
men-at-arms, and they knew nothing about 
wars and battles.’* Such was one of the 
transformations worked in the Middle Age 
by the influence of the Catholic Church. 
It was in this needlessly pitied period that the 
Communes, the greatest political bulwark 
against centralization and tyranny, came into 
existence; also the glorious and happy little 
republics of Italy; and all of these are so many 
proofs that industry and consequent national 
prosperity were not unknown quantities in the 
Middle Age, for these institutions existed only 
by means of commerce, the manufacturing arts, 
and agriculture. Especially in Italy and Flanders 


* This remark of Froissard causes us to receive readily the 
calculations of Dureau-Delamalle, to the effect that in the 
fourteenth century the population of France was nearly equal 
to that of to-day. See the ‘‘Memoires de l’Academie des 
Sciences Morales,’’ vol. i. 
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did the Middle Age found a most powerful 
working class, as is too well proved by the con- 
tests at Ghent and Bruges between the weavers 
and the wealthy middle class, and in Florence 
by the fact that the laboring men—the Aofpolo 
minuto—were strong enough to demand from 
their employers and the moneyed aristocracy— 
the fopolo grasso—a share in the government 
which the latter had taken out of the hands of 
the nobles. And of whom were these prosper- 
ous communes and republics composed? Of 
heretics, of men who hated and feared the 
Catholic Church? No, of men to whom the 
Catholic faith was as their very breath; whose 
guilds or trades-unions were placed under the 
patronage of Saints; whose churches were 
more wealthy and magnificent than any which 
our Protestant friends can show; whose share 
in the Crusades—those monuments of faith and 
saviors of civilization—have been sung by the 
grandest of poets as the titles of their greatest 
glory; in fine, of men who were devoted chil- 
dren of the Catholic Church—simple-minded, 
if you wish, but strong-minded, and the material 
which every proper occasion turns into heroes. 
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fut, 


And now let me say a few words about those 
lazy monks of the Middle Age, upon whose 
alleged faults our Protestant friends so fre- 
quently dilate. These very same monks, the 
most ultra type of Catholicism in action, were 
the chief incentive, the chief cause of all prog- 
ress in industry and agriculture between the 
sixth and eleventh centuries. Manual labor 
was one of the first duties of the monk; even 
intellectual cultivation was not allowed to in- 
terfere with it, for, as St. Benedict was wont to 
say: ‘“ Zunc vere monacht sunt, st labore 
manuum suarum vivunt”’ (Rule, ch. 48).* 


* Toward the close of the seventeenth century, there oc- 
curred a controversy between Dom Mabillon, one of the most 
erudite of that grand Benedictine Congregation of St. Maur in 
which all were erudite, and Dom Bouthillier de Rancé, the 
reformer of the Trappists. In 1691, the former published his 
‘« Tyaite des Etudes Monastiqgues,’’ in which he showed that 
the cultivation of scientific and literary tastes, especially where 
religion could be benefited, was one of the bases of monasti- 
cism from its very origin. Rancé attacked this fundamental 
idea of Mabillon’s work, contending that prayer and manual 
labor, not study, formed the first duty of the olden monks; 
that if sometimes the superiors allotted literary tasks to certain 
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Wherever the Benedictines established them- 
selves—and where did they not ?—they carried 
the spade and the hoe, useless forests disap- 
peared, swamps were drained, and fertile farms 
became common. If we consider the enormous 
spread of the disciples of St. Benedict from 
merely an economic point of view, we must ad- 
mit that no more useful institution ever blessed 
Europe. Remember that many of what are 
now most important cities have grown from the 
shadows of monasteries; and that the first de- 
velopment of prosperity in most of the regions 
of Northern Europe invariably coincided with 
the foundation of some great abbey. I would 
take great pleasure in developing this part of 
my subject for your edification, did I not sup- 
pose that you are already either familiar with 
Montalembert’s great work on “The Monks 


peculiarly talented individuals, it was only by way of excep- 
tion. The illustrious penitent ignored, in this assertion, a very 
large portion of monastic history; but as to this claim of the 
necessity of manual labor for the true monk, he rightly ad- 
duced innumerable texts of the Fathers, the primitive Rules, 
and the testimony of many saints. Even the early anchorites 
worked for their living, and often sent alms to the poor of 
Alexandria and other Egyptian cities. 


f 
/ 
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of the West,” or capable of consulting it. 
Especially would I like to say something of the 
Trappists,* who, even in our day, seem to like 
to settle in the most unpromising spots, and 
reclaim them for the sustenance of man. And 
then, much could be said of the Bridge-Building 
Friars, founded in 1177 for the purpose indi- 
cated by their name, and for the entertainment 
of the poor travelers who used their construc- 
tion.+ 

And you would be greatly entertained were 
I to dilate upon the labors of the Umihat or 
Humbled Friars, founded in the twelfth century 


*In our own day, the Trappist monastery of Meilleraye 
(from which the Irish monastery of Mt. Mellary takes its name), 
near Nantes, has a model farm unexcelled, perhaps unequaled 
in the world; and the result of its establishment has been an 
astonishing improvement in every farm in that part of France. 
These Trappists produce enormous crops; but very little serves 
to sustain their own lives. It is calculated that eight cents a 
day covers the expenses of each monk. The remainder of 
their revenue is devoted to the founding of new monasteries, 
to charities in the neighborhood, and such like pious purposes. 
The Trappists are a branch of the Cistercians. 


+See Helyot, ‘‘ Aestotre des Ordres Monastiques,’’ Vol. ii, 
p. 281; and the ‘‘ A/zstozve de? Egle Gallicane,’’ Vol. x, B. 28. 
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by some gentlemen of Milan who gave all their 
wealth to the poor, and forming a religious 
order, devoted their lives not only to piety and 
mortification, but to the introduction of the 
manufacture of cloths into every city of Lom- 
bardy, thus opening what was a source of great 
wealth to that province for many centuries. But 
enough has been said to prove that in the 
Middle Age, industry was not in a state of en- 
tire collapse. That it occupied a secondary 
place, we will not pretend to deny; but the cir- 
cumstances of the period—one of transition 
from barbarism in some regions, and from 
anarchy in others—well account for that fact, 
without laying the blame, if any there is, at the 
door of the Catholic Church. And indeed, re- 
spectable as industry and labor undoubtedly 
are, is not devotedness a more exalted virtue? 
Certainly, as the idea has been well expressed 
by one who penetrated the spirit of the Middle 
Age with great acumen,* “The soldier who 
gives his blood, and the priest who gives his 


* Feugueray: ‘‘Is Christianity Hostile to Industry ?’’ Paris, 
1844. 
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entire self, stand on a more elevated plane than 
that of one who hires out his muscle, and a far 
more elevated one than that of the manufacturer 
who seeks his fortune.” 


Ill. 


Let us now examine into the truth of the asser- 
tion that Protestant countries are in the enjoy- 
ment of economic conditions superior to those 
which obtain in Catholic lands ; let us see, also. 
whether this superiority, if it has any real exist- 
ence in one isolated case, is a thing for that 
nation to be proud of, and let us see, finally, 
whether Catholicism is the cause of the decad- 
ence—not half so pronounced as is alleged—of 
Italy and Spain. In treating the first question 
we naturally think at once of France, that glor- 
ious nation—eldest daughter of the Church, 
whose sons, not very long ago, with pardonable 
and just pride, styled her the first among the 
greatest. Now France, despite the efforts, the 
noise, and unscrupulous audacity, of the Free- 
masons é¢ 7d genus omne in every corner of her 
soil, and despite the iniquities of so many of 
the recent governments which her sins have 
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caused Heaven to tolerate, remains today 
as to the immense majority of her citizens, 
Catholic to the core. We adduce her, there- 
fore, as the first contradiction of the theory we 
combat. Does any state in continental Europe 
rival her in industry, in commerce, in any of the 
sources of temporal wealth and prosperity ? 
There is no need of dilating on this point; one 
argument alone serves to indicate the extraord- 
inary worldly felicity of “la grande nation ”’— 
the celerity with which, Phoenix-like, she rose 
from the ashes of the war of ’70 and of the 
Commune; the marvelous readiness with which 
she paid that fearful indemnity which the Teuton 
had hoped to be her ruin. Let us now look at 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Here we have 
the most heterogeneous conglomeration of 
nationalities that the world has harbored since 
the fall of ancient Rome, but the jcople are 
prosperous. If population is at all indicative of 
national felicity—and statesmen say that it is— 
we are glad to note that this Empire has five 
times more subjects to the square mile than 
Protestant Prussia can present for our edifica- 
tion. And let the reader not fail to note that 


29 
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the most populous provinces of the Prussian 
monarchy are the Catholic Rhenish ones. Cast 
a glance at little Belgium, one of the most 
Catholic nations on the earth. For all the ele- 
ments of true prosperity she could until re- 
cently, when the brethren of the three points 
attained a temporary success, claim pre-emi- 
nence over any Protestant nation of more pre- 
tension. Her population to the square mile is 
nearly double that of Protestant Holland, which 
hasa similar climate. Consider also unfortunate 
Poland, the land of St. Stanislaus Kostka and 
of Sobieski. Her proportionate population is 
greater than that of schismatic Russia, even in 
the latter’s central provinces, where the climate 
is not more rigorous than that of the obliterated 
kingdom. Finally, we would ask whether 
Catholic Tyrol and Catholic Bavaria are poorer 
or less happy than Protestant Hanover or Sax- 
ony. We are not allowed, however, to close 
this portion of our argument without a dinning 
into our ears of the fanciedly triumphant cry : 
“But what about Catholic Mexico and the 
equally Catholic countries of South America ?” 
Well, Mexico and some of the Southern repub- 
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lics are rather backward in temporal progress; 
nor are we disposed to assign their climate as a 
reason for the presumedly melancholy fact. 
We remember that scarcely one-eighth of their 
inhabitants are of pure Spanish or Portuguese 
blood. The Indian and the negro stock are 
scarcely capable of entering into the ways of 
modern progress, and when they are grafted on 
the white, the result is even less promising. 
But, after all, are Chili, Ecuador and Argentina, 
for instance, so very backward in the industrial 
and commercial race? And let our Protestant 
critics reflect that had the Catholic Spaniards 
and Portuguese imitated the policy of our Pro- 
testant forefathers in regard to the Indians ; 
had they swept their aborigines from the face 
of the earth, instead of christianizing, at least 
half-civilizing them, and intermarrying with 
them, then indeed the picture presented now 
by the Central and Southern American peoples 
might have more attractive features for the 
worshipers of Mammon and of whatever is bad 
in the nineteenth century. And we should not 
forget that most of the misfortunes, nearly all 
that we of the more practical North condemn in 
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those countries owe their being to a non-atten- 
tion to the precepts of the Catholic Church, 
especially to the baneful influence of the adepts 
of the Square and Triangle. 

We now approach, without any diffidence, 
the much-vaunted superiority of England in all 
economic conditions; our adversaries trium- 
phantly point to this colossus among the na- 
tions, nor need we avert our gaze. England is 
pre-eminently the great one among Protestant 
countries, and certainly population and wealth 
indicate, at first thought, a far more covetable 
situation than that enjoyed by modern Italy or 
Spain. London now occupies the commercial 
position which Seville and Lisbon filled in the 
sixteenth century. At that period the manu- 
factures of Seville and Segovia were as famed 
as those of Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham 
are today. Then Rome was the centre of pub- 
lic credit; now London is the banker of the 
world. Then Spain was the chief colonizer of 
the New World which an Italian had discovered ; 
now England takes the lead in all matters of 
exploration and commercial reclamation of 
hitherto useless lands. The navies of Spain 
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and Portugal are comparatively insignificant in 
our day, while the Union Jack flutters in almost 
every nook of the universe. We are told that 
the decadence of Spain and Italy is due to the 
mummifying influence of Catholicism. We 
admit at once, and with no fear of the logical 
consequences, that it is to Protestantism that 
Great Britain owes, very considerably, her 
national wealth and power. But we cannot, 
because of this fact, accord any meed of praise 
to Protestantism. Nay, the very means by 
which this fact became actuated furnish a reason 
for a stronger contempt of the Lutheran idea, 
and for an indulgent pity toward its victims. 
To use the words of M. Feugueray: ‘ England 
has sacrificed everything to her one, sole object 
of attaining riches ; the extension of her manu- 
factures and of her commerce has been the 
guiding rule of her policy ; she has thrown her- 
self, body and soul, into the pursuit of wealth; 
the nation has become a mere mercantile firm, 
with no passion save a greed for gold, and with 
an obstinate resolution to adopt any means to 
satisfy that greed.”’ In fine, the wealth of Eng- 
land and what she dignifies by the name of 
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patriotism, things which are at once her power 
and her disgrace, are simply the result of 
national egoism allied with Protestant laxity of 
morals. This combination may produce “ pub- 
lic spirit,’ but it is one that the Catholic Church 
cannot tolerate in her children. It is more than 
probable that if Henry VIII had not placed the 
bed of his concubine between England and 
Rome ; if the majority of the English people, 
with all their national pride, did not yet crouch 
behind that token given by adultery to religious 
revolt; the whilom island of saints would not 
be today on such a height of commercial and 
manufacturing wealth. But there would be a 
compensation. To say nothing—for we are 
thinking now of merely material things—of the 
greater probability of eternal salvation for her 
children, England would not have her present 
incubus, an army of abject paupers; she would 
not be obliged to send so many thousands of 
her hungry population to those prisons—un- 
known to her in her Catholic times, and seldom 
needed in Catholic countries—which she dis- 
guises as workhouses. Truly it is a wonderful 
spectacle that Protestant England furnishes to 
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Catholic nations while she talks so loudly about 
her pretended superiority in governmental 
economics. Just in proportion to the increase 
of wealth among her capitalists, has the poverty 
of her masses increased. And we should not 
forget that during the years in which the riches 
of England have been developing so enor- 
mously, production and commerce have re- 
mained stationary, if they have not gradually 
diminished, in Italy and Spain, and nevertheless 
the condition of their working classes has 
_always remained at least tolerable. 

We have admitted that Italy and Spain have 
fallen behind England in worldly prosperity, 
but is it true that this decadence is attributable 
to Catholicism? No, as is evident from the 
fact that Catholic institutions once, and for 
many centuries, were productive of the greatest 
glories and happiness of these countries. The 
careful student of history discerns very different 
reasons for the loss of their olden position by 
Italy and Spain. In their argumentation to the 
effect that these countries would have retained 
their commercial and industrial primacy had 
they accompanied England and Germany into 
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the ranks of the Reformers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Protestant polemics are guilty of an error 
in logic unworthy of a schoolboy; they insist 
that ‘after that” implies because of that “ Post 
hoc ; ergo propter hoc. At the time of the 
Reformation, remarks Cantu, one of the most 
judicious and impartial of historians,* there 
were many causes wherefore Italy fell prostrate 
when the discovery of the New World, due to 
one of her sons, turned commerce away from 
her shores. ‘The destruction of her small 
republics ; the mania of Italians for fighting, no 
longer for country and their rights, but for the 
pretensions of princes, the revival in Europe of 
ambition for foreign conquests, one of the sores 
of pagan Rome which had been healed by 
feudalism ; the consequent invasion of Italy by 
the foreigner; the general adoption of standing 
armies by the intruders; the revival of classic 
studies, which substituted a veneration of force 
such as the pagan State demanded, instead of 
Christian justice; these and others were the 
causes.” Then came the religious, or rather 


* «« Fretici d’Italia,’’ Discourse 48, Turin, 1866. 
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the irreligious Thirty Years War, terminated by 
the peace of Westphalia, the consequence of 
which was that “Germany lost that primacy 
which had been hers during the Middle Age. 
Hence the Germans, who had been drawn into 
the Reformation by their envy of our more 
brilliant sun, of our more harmonious lan- 
guage, of our more polished manners, of 
our more liberal institutions, of our more 
advanced civilization, encountered their own 
ruin through their hatred of Italy. They feared 
the pre-eminence of the Latin race, and there- 
fore they warred against Spain; that country 
was Catholic, and therefore they warred against 
Catholicism. And all that resulted was the 
consolidation of the House of Austria, which 
thenceforward retained the German crown and 
the dominion of Italy. Instead of abolishing 
the empire, they abolished the Pope; instead of 
acquiring civil and municipal liberty, they ob- 
tained freedom from going to Mass and Con- 
fession, and the right to sing hymns in German. 
But Italy suffered much more. Her fruitful 
partition into small states disappeared before 
the Austro-Spanish supremacy, which was no 
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longer counterbalanced by France, and was 
held within some sort of bounds only by the 
republics of Venice and Genoa.” * So much 
for the decadence of Italy, whose peoples, after 
all, until the triumph of Cavour, Mazzini, and 
Co.—that is, of the Masonic lodges—were in 
much better economic conditions than that of 
England. For instance, in 1834, when M. de 
Villeneuve-Bargemont published his valuable 
statistical work,* the indigent persons in Eng- 
land numbered one in six of the population, 
while in Italy the figures showed only one in 
twenty-five. As to the deterioration of Spain 
since the sixteenth century, it appears that so 
far as abject poverty is concerned, that country 
makes in modern times a better showing than 
England, for in the work just cited we find that 
the Spanish indigents were only one in thirty 
of the population. The attentive student of 
Spanish history must come to the conclusion 
that after the first rounding of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which diverted much of the com- 
merce of Spain to other nations, the causes of 


* «« Economie Politique Chretienne,’’ 
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diminished prosperity in the nation were the 
absolute power of her kings from the time of 
Charles V to the early years of this century ; 
the deplorable administration of the national 
finances in nearly every reign, and an unceas- 
ing succession of wars. And with the advent 
of the nineteenth century, came the Napoleonic 
usurpation and its attendant horrors, and ever 
since then the peninsula has been almost con- 
tinually the victim of Masonry. These facts 
explain the comparatively unfortunate economi- 
cal condition of Spain, without any prating 
about clerical privileges, monastic wealth, or the 
soporific tendencies of Catholic doctrine.* 


* The following observations of M. Feugueray are worthy of 
attention. ‘‘The Church should not be made responsible for 
the inferiority of certain Catholic countries during the 17th and | 
18th centuries. Then she had lost all influence in the tem- 
poral government of those peoples. The ‘external bishop’ 
(the sovereign), encroaching upon the attributes of the real 
bishop, had usurped even purely spiritual functions ; and the 
clergy were slaves of the monarch. Then, at Madrid as well 
as at Paris, monarchical supremacy had raised itself on the 
ruins of all anterior powers, even of the ecclesiastical. Cer- 
tainly, priests and monks enjoyed wealth and honor, but these 
were no compensation for lost freedom. Openly assailed by 
the Protestant sects, insidiously attacked by the blind ambition 
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We have said that we would omit any de- 
tailed reference to the debt of gratitude which is 
due to the monastic orders for their industrial 
and other economic lessons to our ancestors of 
the Middle Age, but we think it well to conclude 
with some observations on this matter made by 
an authority certainly not burdened with pre- 
judice in favor of Catholic institutions. Messrs. 
Yves Guyot and Sigismund Lacroix, authors 
of a work much esteemed by European radi- 
cals,* and which commences with the very un- 
Catholic dictum that man descends from a 
monkey, while it is filled with imprecations 
against Christianity in every form, thus descants 


of princes, the Catholic Church was obliged to allow the world 
to follow its inclinations. She waited patiently for better days, 
when, after many disappointments, the world would again 
hearken to her voice, and she confined herself to her principal 
function, the preservation of dogmatic truth. She had abdi- 
cated as the director of Christian states. Therefore men should 
not blame her for the evils they suffered during the 17th and 
18th centuries. It is not difficult to point out the culprit whom 
men should blame. That culprit was absolute monarchy.’’ 
And absolute monarchy, let us remember, as experienced in 
Christian states, was the progeny of Protestantism. 


* «« Histoire des Proletaires.’’ 
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upon the Benedictines: “A Benedictine mon- 
astery is a barrack, in which the soldiers labor 
and pray. The amount of time dedicated to 
prayer indicates a special characteristic of the 
monasteries of the West. A monastery is a 
veritable insurance company ; it is also an in- 
dustrial and agricultural company. Certain 
enterprises can be undertaken only by a con- 
centration of energy. At this time* such a 
thing as credit did not exist. Shares were un- 
known. The monks formed societies based 
upon that principle. There was plenty of land ; 
plenty of elements to be utilized, and at the dis- 
posal of all. But man shunned the desert, the 
swamp, and the forest, feeling that their reclam- 
ation was beyond his powers, and especially 
because of the want of security in the society 
of the day. But the monks came, selected pro- 
pitious localities, felled the forests, drained the 
swamps, and founded agricultural colonies. 
Association had heen the desideratum, and that 
was furnished by these religious.” We trust 
that we have shown that Catholicism is not the 


* The period of the Merovingian dynasty. 
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